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Entered according to Act 


OUR SERIALS. 
‘ —_ 

We commenced in the last Number 
a new serial tale, entitled ‘A Ggod 
Fight,” by Cuartes Reaper, author of 
“Love me Little, Love me Long;” with 
Illustrations by Tenniel. 

In reply to several inquiries, we beg to 
say that Mr. Dickens’s new serial, “A 
Tate or Two Cities,” was commenced 
in Harper’s Weekty on May 7, and 
Mr. Curtts’s delicious Story of American 
Society, entitled “ Trumps,”’ on April 9. 


We can send the back numbers from those 


dates, or from the beginning of the year, 
to any person who remits the money. 


PRINCE METTERNICH. 

We mentioned in a recent number the death of 
the famous Prince Metternich. We are now en- 
abled to lay before our 
readers an authentic por- 
trait of that celebrated 
raan, together with afew 
details of his life 

He was born at Cob- 
lentz, May 15, 1773, and 
was consequently eigh- 
tv-six vears of age at the 
time of his death. He 
was born noble, hand- 
some, intelligent: a 
thorough course of stud- 


é 


the University of 
developed 
his mind; association 
with a refined aristoc- \ 
racy polished his man- 
ners. At the age of sev- 
enteen he was selected 


Strasbourg 


to be master of ceremo- 
nies—an office requiring 
nothing beyond a showy 
person and a courtly 
carriage—at the corona- 
tion of the Emperor Leo- 
pold the Second. Thus 
brought into proxi 
with courts, his vocat.cn 
declared itself. Afte. a 
term of law study he 
was formally enrolled 
in the Austrian din! 


matic body, a t- 
came, at twenty - on» 
years of age Austrian 
Embassa ‘ -he 
Hague. Such op orts- 
nities migh we jpve- 
ur orili areer. 


e age of ‘wenty- 

» was selected by 
the ancient and haughty 
nobles of Westphalia to 
represent them at the 
Congress of Rustadt 
Here first, it is said, he 
gave evidence of some- 
thing more than good 
looks and good breed- 
ing; he developed such 
diplomatic ability that 
his Government soon 
afterward transferred 
him from the Hague to 
Dresden, and from Dres- 
den to Berlin. It was 
at Berlin that he began 
to take a lead in Conti- 
nental politics. Napo- 
leon was again prepar- 
ing to convulse Europe. 
Metternich proposed, 
and in spite of the oppo- 
sition of rival ministers 
succeeded in consumma- 
ting, a league between 
Prussia, Austria, and 
Russia. This placed him 
in the first rank of diplo- 
matists; and when, in 
1896, Austria needed a 
Minister at Paris whom 
Napoleon could neither 
frighten nor cajole, Mete 
ternich was selected, 
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of the men, of the gay French capital had nothing I 
to refuse him Napoleon himself, as he said, had = at 
‘a sort of liking for him. It was during this “a 2 
embassy, in all probability, that he had the inter- | 4)... 
view with Napoleon which he described, forty vears | jn dene 
afterward, to M. Veuillot, of the Univers The ac- ' t ne 
ount is in Metternich’s own words : in order t 
I had a conversation v leon one day when ground 
Pope was at Savonna, a prisoner of France. Na corps dij 
was not wanting in a certain affect if r 1 t 
e k w that the Pope h d me with some « f an annual 
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: ilth Metternich declared war, and prosecuted 

cor until the battle of Leipsic, which de- 
ed the French power in Germany. 

1s just previous to the Austrian interven- 

» month of Jane, 1813—that Napoleon 

» conversation with Metternich, which has 

recorded. The Emperor complimented the 

\u in in the highest inanger, and then went on 

to ask him if, in obedience to his policy, he was 

to evacuate Europe, half of which he then held with 

his victorious legions, and to place himself at the 


mercy of those of whom-he was virtually the con- 
queror? It was while his standards still floated at 
the mouths of the Vistula and on the banks of the 
Oder ; when his victorious army was at the gates 


of Berlin and Breslau, and he in person at the 
head of three hundred thousaod men, that Metter- 
nich desired him to yield without striking a blow. 
‘And it is my father-inlaw,” said Napoleon to 

e ster, “ that has matured such a project; 

















itis h st sends ven on such a mission. In what | 
} 1 would b ‘place me in regard to the French | 
j »? Does he suppose that a di-hon red and 
m it ne can be a refuge for his son-in law 
17 Ab! Metternich, how much has 
Englan vou to make war upon me?” 
J nt tro s delivered while 
i ! ex was striding up and 
vn t and at the insulting expres- 
vw n character or conduct of 
the Austria lomati uld for an instant jus- | 
t the ; eror let his hat, which he held in 
] f to the ¢g Metternich turned 
wit t making the movement to raise 
it, ¥ h his politeness would at any other moment 
have dictated, suffered bim to pass and repass it 
ral times, and at length the Emperor kicked 
it asi imself. 
The wisdom of Metternich’s policy was acknowl- 
y the Emperor, who created him a Prince 
En n the field of battle at Leipsic. He 
e life and soul of the various treaties which 
i, and which led to the retirement of Na- 
| to I and it was mere justice to select 
Ir t of the National Congress which 
t Viewna in the ensuing spring. He was 
t hirty-eight years ¢ stilla man of very 
ippearance; an admirable linguist and 
and, young as he was, as profound a dip- 
1d statesman as any of the hoary-headed 
0 ers by whom he w 1s surrounded. When 
the news of Napoleon's escape from Elba burst 
upon the assembled plenipotentiaries, Metternich 
was the coolest of the assembly. Of all present, 
he and his master had mosr to fear from the es- 
the caged lion, for the one was his relative, 
rthe man who had brought about the rela- 
tionship. But Metternich only smiled in his feline 
way at the astounding news, and amused hie 
friends with sarcastic descriptions of the terror of 
many of the foreign diplomatists 
Then fullowing the brief but stirring episode of 
the Hundred Davs, during which Metternich watch- 
ed events keenly, prepared in any event to make 
terms for his master and bimself. Ten days before 
t battle of Waterloc he organized the German 
under the Presidency of Austria, and 


Federatior 
f eded in persuading ail the German States to 


€ r into a solemn league to defend any one of 
the number which was assailed by a foreign Power. 
In September he was in Paris, extending his work. 


The Holy Alliance, of which he more than any 
deserves to be called the father, was 
duly consummated by all Evrope, with the exception 
of France, which was paralyzed, placed herself in 
the hands of Metternich; at his bidding the sov- 
ereignus deliberately entered upon a carcer of des- 
potism which seems almost incredible at the pres- 
t day. It was at this time that the ‘‘ Metter- 
began to be first talked of. The 

Prince himself affected to laugh at the expression, 
| to M. Veuillot joked on the long dissertations 
journals on the Metternich system. ‘I 

ight,” ** when I know it well; 
to maintain it or to make it prevail, but al- 
vs having respect to men, and to the circum- 
and 


r man 


nich arvstem” 





, ai 
ne said, 


es time. I have a principle never to 
bring myself in contact with impossibilities, That 
is all my system.” 

In point of fact, for nearly a generation after 
the downfall of Europe, the utmost efforts of the 
European Sovereigns were directed toward crush- 
ing out popular aspirations for liberty and political 
rights, and for consolidating despotic thrones on 
the double bese of divine-right superstitions and 
powerful standing armies. The high-priest. and 
champion of this system was Prince Metternich, 


i well it succeeded we all know. Honors 
and power and wealth flowed upon M-tternich. 
Hlis r gave him the castle and estate of 
Johannisberg—perhaps the noblest in Germany, 
Other monarchs loaded him with orders and titles. 
Naples, grateful for the aid of Austrian’ soldiers to 
put down Neapolitan patriots, paid him in money. 
Even the university of Oxford made him a Doctor 
of Laws. 

it was then that he began that policy in Italy 
which rendered the present war inevitable. By 
means of secret treaties with all the potentates of 
Italy, except the King of Piedmont, he bound the 
sovereigns to withhold constitutions from their 
subjects, and acquired the right of quartering Aus. 
trians within their States. He obtained, in fact, 
all the advantages of actual dominion without any 
of its drawbacks. It is curious to read Metter- 
nich’s own statement of his views on the Italian 
question, as stated to M. Veuillot: 

“The Prince spoke with great contempt of Italian 
nnitarianiem. ‘ Ofall the chimeras of the time,’ he said, 
‘perhaps that is the most stupid. That which at the 
most might be coneeived was a kingdom of Upper Italy, 
formed of Lombardy and Piedmont; but union is epposed 


w 


mast 





are not ignorant of that, I wodld like very much, on 
my own account, that Venice should not be uecessary to 
Austria as a military position, and that it could be aban- 
doned. That would be a great relief to the treasury 
The imposts of Venice merely suffice to pay for cleaning 
the canals each year. To keep up the city, to preserve 
the palaces from falling to ruin, and to fill up the la- 
goons, the Emperor has to expend many millions every 
year. The breakwater, which is on the point of being 
completed, to prevent the harbor from being choked with 
sand, has.cost thirty millions. It is not Venice herself 
that could perform sueh great works; neither will it be 
the kimgdom of Upper Italy. The rival cities would put 
a stop to it, That great wreck can not remain standing 
but under the psotection of a great empire.” 

By such specious reasoning this ingenious man 
succeeded in laying Italy waste, and sowing the 
seeds of disasters for his own country, of which the 
end can not be forseen. 

His life at. this time was much devoted to pleas- 
ure. He was at all times much devoted to gal- 
lantry, and in his youth is said to have been ex- 
traordinarily successful with ladies, and utterly un- 
principled. He was thrice married ; his last two 
wives, who were much younger than their hus- 
band, were remarkable for Leauty and accom- 
plishments. Common report, however, accuses 
him of neglecting them for the fresher attractions 
of each successive Court beauty. Every one is 
familiar with the scandalous stories to which his 
intimacy with the Emperor’s mother gave rise ; 
more than one rising youth at Vienna is said to 
owe his paternity to the gay amours of Prince 
Metternich. In his home, however, he was always 
loved. M. Veuillot has drawn quite a touching 
picture of his life during his disgrace, in 1849, when 
his third wife presided over his household : 

“ The following Saturday,” says M. Veuillot, “I dined 
a second time at the house of M. de Metternich. I was at 
the side of the Princess, a very noble lady, who bad not 
lost all her celebrated beauty. Great, proud in stature, 
in language, in attitude, and sentiment—perhaps a little 
excess in her majesty. But one is touched with the 
tenderness which she exhibits to her husband—a great 
deal older than she is—and with the respectful affection 
which she renders him. Besides, she did not crush me 
with the weight of her crown; and I felt obliged to her 
to be classed among the sons of God, as La Bruyere says, 
who are complaisant and simple for the children of the 
earth. 

“I spoke to her of the respect with which the Prince 
inspired me, and of the recognizance which he always 
accorded me, as well as of the kindness which he always 
manifested toward we. 

“*Hle is so good,’ she said to me. ‘I can not help,’ 
I continued, * expressing to your highness how much I 
regret being condemned to see that grand and noble char- 
acter attacked and misunderstood as he has been.’ At 
this expression tears started to her eyes. * Aggressions 
and political hatred are nothing,’ she said. * That 
which is hard to suffer are the studied outrages of ingrat- 
itude. It is the insolence of rebellious variects who have 
become more wicked than they ought to be after having 
been more servile than was required of them, They have 
known the opinions of the Prince—they have a thousand 
times experienced his tenderness of beart—they have had 
the most convincing proofs of his loyal wisdom, and at 
the same time they calumniate his understanding and 
his heart." 

“** Madame,’ said I, ‘it is necessary to follow the ex- 
ample which he gives you, and forget the rebellion of 
those unfortunate creatures—even their very existence." 

**] can not deso, she replied, weeping bitterly; * that 
is too much cowardice and perfidy. Listory will not 
avenge us, and it will not know that admirable heart 
which they have defamed. They have dared to speak 
of patriotism and of humanity, It is the Princethat has 
loved and served his country, and who has suffered in 
not being able to procure from the world the good it prom- 
ised these odious liars.’ " 

The Revolution of 1830 seems to have taken Met- 
ternich by surprise. Europe had been so long 
quiet, and the Germans took so kindly to his meth- 
od of directing their energies toward art and let- 
ters instead of politics, that he seems to have sup- 
posed that there would be no more trouble about 
such abstractions as popular rights. 

The first exclamation of Francis, when the intel- 
ligence reached him, was, “ Alles ist verloren!” 
and ** All is lost !” seemed for a moment to become 
the maxim of his Minister. Metternich, however, 
soon learned the secret of the new French King’s 
character, and a tacit understanding arose between 
the Governments of Austria and France. 

The affair of February upset him altogether, 
To quote froma well-informed authority : 


“In February, 1843, the monarchy of France was 
again overturned. The shock reached Vienna, A street 
tumult of two or three hours, on the 13th of March, 
1843, was sufficient to destroy the entire fabric of the 
Government. The ex-Chancellor of State stuck to the 
last moment to his eld system, As the deputation of cit- 
izens, on the evening of the 18th, arrived at the court, 
they passed through a suit of rooms inte a spacious hall, 
where Archduke John received them, As the speaker 
of the deputation depicted the unfortunate state of af- 
fairs, and urged the necessity of a speedy decision on the 
part of the Government, ArchdukeJobn quieted him by 
saying that the first measure would be, the resignation 
of Prince Metternich. At these words the Prince came 
out of the adjoining room, in which, all the archdukes 
and ministers had assembled to deliberate, and leaving 
the door open, he said in a loud tone, *I will not resign, 
gentlemen. No, I will net resign!’ Archduke John 
upon this, without answering the nee, repeated what 
he had said, and cried in an earnest tone, ‘ As I have al- 
ready told you. Prince Metternich resigns.’ At these 
words the Prince exclaimed, in a tone of great excitement, 
* What! is this the return I now get for my fifty years’ 
services” Whereupon all the men forming the family 
council then broke out into a loud laugh, which seemed 
to annihilate the unfortunate statesman. On the morn- 
ing of the 14th he arrived at the station of the Gloggnitz 
railway, under the escort of fifty hussars; went by rail- 
road to Wiener Neustadt, and from that to Frohsdorf, 
where, apparently, he hoped to find a refuge. Mig ex- 
pectations, however, were not realized; and he than fied 
to Feldsperg, one of the seats of Prince Leichtenstein, on 
the frontiers of Moravia, and subsequently to his own 
property, Kopstein.” 

He spent some time in England, and after a 
while, when Austria returned to her old system, 











to the character of thetwe peoples. At the bottom of all 
these patriotie pretenses whieh were purposely held up, 
the Ulusion could be clearly seen. Political tewns hate 
each other—eommercial towns wish te destroy each other. 
Milan wishes to absorb Turin, Genoa wishes to devour | 
Venice.’ | 
“If Veniée leaves the Austrian deminion, she will fall 
into 








returned to his own country. For the last ten 
years he has eccupied a very enviable position, 
Without the responsibilities of office, he has enjoy- 
ed as much power as he desired, and has invaria- 
bly been consulted by every minister on the chief 
measures of the Government. 
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Latterly he became | 
immediate and absolute ruin. Genoe and Ancona | quite popular at Vienna; his age rendered him | designed to afford them a splendid maintenance 








venerable, and the victims of most of his acts of | 


cruelty had disappeared and Leen forgotten. 

It would be easy to extend this paper far be- 
yond its proper limits with ansedotes of the late 
Prince. One or two must suffice. One writer 
says: 

“ Metternich reigned triumphantly in Austria, teachs 
ing the people to dance and sing, and even to enjoy art 
and certain species of literature; but lying like a most 
cool damper on all letters of progress, on all motions of 
intellectual freedom, The watchful eyes of the old yet 
smiling statesman were always going to and fro in the 
earth to secure an advantage to the system of making, 
if not a solitude, s silence, and calling it peace, The 
smallest circumstance does not escape him. When Mrs. 
Trollope had made a good thing of laughing atthe 
Americans, she proposed to pay Austria a visit. The 
good people of Vienna were alarmed at the prospect of 
being laughed at by Mrs. Trollope and the English; but 
Metternich said, smilingly, ‘Oh no, she will not laugh 
at us—I will engage for that." Accordingly Mrs Trol- 
lope was introduced to the court circles—every thing was 
shown her, and the urbane minister was so particularly 
polite that, instead of a Trollope laughter, there was no- 
thing but laudation. 

“ The views of the deceased statesman on the affairs 
of the United States can not fail to be interesting. In 
the year 1847 an American citizen, formerly of New 
York, on a visit to Vienna, called upon Metternich. 
They conversed freely together, and in their exchange 
of sentiments Metternich remarked that if he were an 
American he would be an out-and-out democrat—‘areg- 
ular loco-feco,’ said he, ‘as you call it outthere. But I 
am in Austria, and in this country lam onnected with 
the right party." 

** When the Marquis of Londonderry visited Vienna in 
1840, after eighteen years’ absence, Prince Metternich 
told him that the old women were dead, and the young 
women were old since his late visit, and that was the his- 
tory of eighteen years. Even then he was almost the 
sole survivor of the generals-in-chief, the plenipoten- 
tiaries, and the kings who had assisted at the settiement 
of 1815, when Count Nesselrode was only a secretary. 


Prince Metternich died at Vienna on 11th June, 
three days after the entry of the French into Mil- 
an, and the overthrow of that Italian system which 
it was his boast to have founded. Was it the hand 
of Fate ? 





Summer Resorts. 
Cozzens’ Hotel, West Point, N. Y. 
La Tourette House, Bergen Point, N. J. 
Hopateong House, Lake Hopatcong, N. J. 
Congress Hall, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Howland's Hotel, Long Branch, N. J. 
International Hotel, Niagara Falls. 
Trenton Falls Hotel, Trenton Falls, N. Y. 
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OUR NEW MAP. 
\ E publish in this Number our Third War 
Map, showing the scene of the present 
contest and the famous Austrian Quadrilateral. 
We believe this map to be the best in existence 
The scale is five 


of the region in question. 
miles to the inch. 








THE NATURALIZATION LAW 
PUT TO THE TEST. 

Curist1iaN Exnst, a native of Hanover, 
came to this country at the age of ten years, 
resided here ever since, and in February last 
became,a naturalized citizen of the United 
States. In March he visited his native coun- 
try. After a few days’ residence in the village 
where he was born he was arrested by the au- 
thorities, conveyed to the nearest mijitary sta- 
tion, forced into the Hanoverian army, and 
compelled to serve asasoldier; in consequence 
of which his business is being destroyed, and 
his family, who are here, impoverished. 

This was one of the cases in which the doc- 
trine expressed in the Leclere letter forbade 
Mr. Cass to interfere. Since the recantation 
of that famous heresy, Mr. Ernst has stood a 
better chance ; and we have now before us the 
opinion of Attorney General Black pronouncing 
his arrest illegal, and the dispatch to Mr. Wright, 
our minister at Berlin, demanding bis immedi- 
ate surrender by the Prussian authorities. 

It will be interesting to watch the progress 
of the negotiation. Hitherto, whenever our 
Government has demanded the surrender of 
American citizens seized for military service 
abroad, and the demand has been met by a re- 
fusal by the foreign Government, the United 
States have abandoned the question with a 
feeble protest. Several such cases arose while 
Mr. Marcy was Seeretary; that of Koszta was 
the only one in whieh the American view pre- 
vailed. Mr. Marcy, like most of his predeces- 
sors, was ready to write a strong dispatch in 
behalf of a citizen rathlesgsly torn from his fam- 
ily and forced into a foreign army; but he 
never had perseverance enough to follow up 
such cases, Ifthe enemy showed signs of ob- 
stinacy, he let the matter drop. We shall 
shortly be enabled to gauge the perseverance 
and sincerity of Mr. Cass. 

The chances are that the Government of 
Hanover will not surrender Christian Ernst, if 
they can help it. ‘These German Princes, as a 
general rule, know nothing about the United 
States, and are likely to*treat any representa- 
tions sent from Washington with a good deal 
of contempt. They regard their subjects as 
their property, acquired by divine right, and 
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in idleness. Many German Princes have been 
in the habit of living by hiring out their sub- 
jects as soldiers to foreizn powers. Others 
which do not go quite as far as this, seek and 
obtain power, and not unfrequently subsidies 
from other States by keeping a large number 
of their subjects under arms at home. The 
very State which has seized our fellow-citizen 
Ernst—Hanover—is at this moment struggling 
to advance its influence in the German Confed- 
eration by increasing its army, and bellowing 
for war with France. With these habits, jt js 
natural for the Princes of Germany to object 
very decidedly to the expatriation of their sub- 
jeets; and to seize those who do expatriate 
themselves whenever they can. Nor is it like. 
ly that they will resign the tyrannical privilege 
without a struggle. 

The King of Hanover will probably say to 
Mr. Wright, when he demands the surrender 
of Ernst, that Hanover does not recognize the 
right of her subjects to change their allegiance, 
or to absolve themselves from the obligation of 
performing military duty. What will the ad- 
ministration do then ? 

It is greatly to be regretted that Mr. Cass was 
ever permitted by the President to write any 
thing on this topic; for his letters to Leclerc 
and Hofer will afford Hanover a whole arsenal 
of arguments against the United States. If 
Hanover takes the ground that, by the Han- 
overian law, Ernst was in the army when he 
left his native country, thorgh he was only ten 
years old at the time, and that he stands in the 
light of a deserter, it is impossible for Mr. Cass, 
with his letters before him, to say a single word 
in reply. His absurd attempt to discriminate 
between Germans who were in the army, and 
Germans who were not in the army at the time 
of their expatriation, will place Mr. Wright at 
such disadvantage that it would not be surpris- 
ing if he declined to undertake the case until 
the Hofer letter was disavowed; for Hanover, 
clearly, is entitled to decide whe are in her 
army and who are not. In Prussia, every citi- 
zen, from the age of eighteen to sixty, is “‘in 
the army ;” the King of Hanover may say that 
every male in his kingdom is “in his army.” 
It is competent for him to say so. If he does, 
so long as the Hofer letter remains disavowed, 
he has a good answer to the demand for the sur- 
render of Christian Ernst. 

The end of his matter will be what we stated 
two months ago—the ridiculous doctrines set 
forth in the Cass letters will be disavowed, if not 
by this, by the next Administration ; this coun- 
iry will take the broad ground stated by Mr. 
Black—namely, that no naturalized citizen of 
the United States can be molested, save for 
crime or debt, on his return to his native coun- 
try: this position will probably be contested by 
some German State; and Congress will place 
an embargo on its wares and produce until it 
recedes, which it will do within an uncommonly 
short space of time. It is rather to be regretted, 
for the sake of our banks, that the crisis will not 
happen this year. 
sare | — 

Yals LovyNske, 
KEEPING COOL. 

Ovr summer weather is tropical, but we do not 
live as in the Tropics. Theoretically, we are in the 
temperate zone; and, consequently, more of our 
people probably die of heat every year than in all 
the really warm countries. Even in Italy and 
the south of France, where the weather is Tarely 
warmer than ours, there is a general withdrawal 
into the shade during the warm hours of the dar. 
Life is adapted there to the climate. With us it 
is not. 

For instance, while we are panting with the 
thermometer at 90°, we may be sure that thou- 
sands of our fellow-citizens are traveling for pleas- 
ure! In cars, in steamers, in stages; on glaring 
rivers, on dusty roads, they are sweating along 
(the word perspiring is inadequate to the occasion), 
dusty, blind, roasted, and suffocated. They are 
arriving at poor inns in crowds, and intriguing for 
good places—the good being bad. They are hav- 
ing a very indifierent dinner, with not much of 
any thing but payment. They are traveling “to 
see sights,” but the heat spoils their temper and 
their health. They have not heart to look at any 
thing. They lose the very object of their jour- 
ney. They must have blinds up and shades down. 
They must sleep, and creep into the shade, and take 
something cool. That, in fact, gradually becomes 
the great object. If they can only keep cool they 
are satisfied. Landscape, mountain, river, harvest- 
field may go—if they can only keep cool. The 
climax is as absurd as in Lord John Manners's 
ridiculous rhyme : 

* Let art and science, laws and learning die, 

But God preserve our old nobility.” 

All this singular discomfort comes from a delib- 
erate forgetfulness of the real character of our sum- 
mer. During the month of July this year, for in- 
stance, we have had very hot weather. It has 
been an effort to go about our necessary affairs. 
It has been delightful to return to the spaciousness 
and comfort of home. And yet how many of us 
will not, during next January, plan journeys for 
next July, utterly forgetful of the present furnace ? 

So also with business. Instead of being well 
through the routine of the day by ten e’clock, we 
gravely begin when the heat is waxing, and drive 
at the fastest rate through its greatest intensity. 
The banks in this city are open for five hours in 
the day. During the hottest summer, instead of 





opening at five and closing at ten, and doing the 
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preliminary business for the next day in the cool 
afternoon hours, they are open only during the 
burning height of the heat. It is their own affair, 


certainly. We are only speaking of common sense 
somiort, 
Our climate is verv trving in its sudden changes, 
is u ore -0 as We can Inst l 
it we ignore it It is like some polit- 
: s which cet n timid, decorous, fee! 
wil t see to be the questions hich are 
il The au s which are real shove 
‘ oreus gentlemen, who are entirely unreal, 
| stav asid ' smile feebly; and 
rnado is rij ing ip the earth around 
1 they murmur weakly, ** What levelv weath- 
“ it is if vou onl woultn’t ery out so about that 


wind, with which the really fair weather— 
which it is so much pleasanter to enjoy—has no- 
i1ing whatever to do!” 

Now hot days, like the vital questions, are very 
positive facts. We may ignore them, but it is 
wiser to front and understand them. The ostrich 
does not get rid of the hunters by plunging his head 
in the sand. When it is thoroughly embedded he 
may insist that no hunters are in sight. But they 
are coming up for all that, and he will only have 
the diserace of being shot in the rear. 

However, we probably have not time to keep 


] 
cool. 


—— <= - 
KING POPI 

Every man who wishes well to his fellows, 

whe believes in some kind of progress, who cher- 


ishes a hope, however small, for mankind, must 





anxieusly desire that the horrid farce, the bloody 
trayi-comedy of the Papal temporal power, shall 
be terminated by the present Italian Revolution. 
If the toppling of the Pope from his temporal 
throne shall be the only result of the war, it will 
be one to be remembered with gratitude forever 
Phe Austrians are bad in Lombardy, but the Pope 
is a hundred-fold worse in the Roman States. 
The present Pope Pius Ninth, Giovanni Maria, 
one of the Counts of Mastai-Feretti, is now about 
He was elected in 1846. 
He is a weak, smiling, good-natured, pious old 
gentleman, who takes snuff by the handful, and 
would be an inoffensive monk under the cypresses 


sixty-seven years old. 





of the snowy garden of some old Italian convent 
-a thoroughly useless old gentleman doing no- 
thing in a thoroughly useless place. 

But he is unhappily an absolute king, and a 
king invested by his papal character with a super- 
stitious reverence which is most disastrous. Be- 
ing a weak, snuffy old gentleman, he is a solemn 
puppet in the hands of his Secretary Antonelli. 
What Antonelli does with him-—what kind of 
government for human progress and welfare An- 
tonelli’s is—-the observation of any cursory travel 
er in the Roman States will show, and the careful 
study of About into every detail and department 
of the Papal Government will confirm. 

His royal temporal power is an enormity in it- 
self. By what right are more than three millions 
of people appointed, without so much as by your 
leave, to support the temporal splendor and all the 
despotic whim-whams and abuses of the Bishop 
of Rome ? 

Do you say that his States were given to him a 
thousand or more years ago, and have always 
been confirmed to his successors except during the 
Avignon feud and the enforced exile of Pius Sev- 
enth ? 

To this the reply is swift—that ill-used power 
is in this’ day sufficient reason for reconsidering 
and reconstructing governments, and that that re- 
consideration shows no essential necessity for the 
sacrifice of the happiness of thirty-six hundred 
thousand people to a despotism in which they have 
no more interest of family loyalty or association 
than Sandwich islanders have. 

The Papal headship of the Romish Church has 
nothing to do with the temporal sovereignty of a 
Bishop. M. Thiers thinks it has; so did the late 
lamented M. Metternich. But Napoleon Bona- 
parte thought otherwise, and perhaps he was as 
wise as either Thiers or Metternich. 

The book of About's is unquestionably prepared 
with reference to the present complication in Italy. 
Its facts crush; its wit withers. It reveals a State 
governmentally rotten to the core. It stirs the 
deepest sympathy for the unhappiness of the Ro- 
It arouses indignation at the incredible 
outrages under which they suffer. 

That mournful waste of Campagna, that desert 
which howls at the very gates of the tomb of the 
old mistress of the world—who that has seen it 
does not remember how truly it seemed to be the 
type of the city it surrounded? And within the 
walls the decay in which the old city lies was con- 
tagious to the new. Universal ignorance, stupor, 
and despair rest upon the population. Art is a 
ruin; there, literature and science are unknown ; 
progress in human welfare a dream; and the re- 
ligion which affects to despise them all as inven- 
tions of the Devil, which prefers a shout of Viva 
Gesu! to a noble action, is a corroding superstition. 

The question to be decided in the blighted 
States of Central Italy is not whether the Bishop 
of Rome is a good or bad priest of his Church, nor 
is it any question of the character of that Church. 
It is simply a matter of human welfare and prog- 
ress; of political tyranny and destruction. It is 
whether thirty-six hundred thousand people shall 
be ground into the dust, under the worst Govern- 
ment now known, or whether that Government, in 
the name of humanity, and justice, and decency, 
shall have notice from its own people, supported 
by the sympathy of the intelligent world and the 
presence of friendly French and Italian neighbors, 
to quit, 





mans, 


ANTI-DOGS. 


Tue CAULIFLOWERS. 
Liiypare, Mid-summer, 1859. 


Dear Mr. Louncrr,—The hot weather natu- 
rally suggests dogs, and dogs, hydrophobia. Now, 
Sir, I have no desire to bark or to bite my neigh- 
Lors. Lam a peaceful citizen living in the coun- 











HARPER'S 


try. Being a peaceful citizen, and wishing to 
dwell in quiet with all men, I keep no dogs. In 


not kee ping dogs I do what every s If-respecting 


man, who loves his neighbor as himself, will nat 
rally do. Forwhy keepdogs? Perhaps, Sir, you 
hav as d may sneer ] beg rou to y that 
su ing has ma me strong I am sup to 
i " rs n tl t—and | 1 
do any el > be keer ‘ 

J know what Lord B 1 Sa t t 
I have heard of the | whot he 
chance i Byr i I ‘ 
etc, I know what Gol ' 
und Scott, and W< wor I k \ slLout 
Hels livn and Newfoun nd } e Great St 
Bernard Great Heavens! Sir, I live next toa 
Great Saint Bernard, and don't dare to , it at 


night in consequence. 

Dogs bark, and eat a great deal of meat, and 
snarl, and yelp, and leap up on your clean 
and rush out with a roar at passing carriages, over- 
turning them, often, by frightening the horses 
They also eat chickens and dig up the garden or 
They 
smell “* dogey” also, and howl, and pant, and hang 
out their tongues in a manner to appall any ex- 
cept the most insensate heart. il 


the grass, seeking for moles, mice, or rats. 


They also smell 
of your feet and the bottoms of your legs in an ex- 








tremely disagreeable manner, constantly sugyest- 
ing the apprehension that they may like the smell 
and take a piece. At night, also, in the | f 
they often bark in the most frantic manner, if i 
shut a door or sneeze, and upon this is predi | 
the absurd theory of protection against burglars 
by having a dog in the house 

" One of iny neighbors was very wise about that 
He informed me that he had a dog that was as us 
ful as the whole Metropolitan pe lice. I asked h 

a few months afterward, “ How about your d 
“Oh! I've given him away.” “Why?” “ Be- 


cause he barked every night, and every night I 
seized my pistols and went down stairs in my shirt, 
commending my soul and my wife and family to 
divine protection, I found 

night I went supposing that that time must be the 
time—but I only got an inflammatory rheumatism ; 


nothing—but every 


and as the dog kept on barking, I thought I'd bet- 
ter part with him. He was a nice little fellow 


very! But he ate up a good many of my cl 





ens.” 

The keeping 
Mr. Lounger, is attended with some sad conse- 
quences. A 
social intercourse. 


of dogs in my own neighborho 


ong other things it puts an end to all 
We are 
in the city, and at night-I should often like to go 
But I can not. 
My duty to my family will not permit it. There 
are wild beasts at large in my neighbor's grounds 
I hear them roar—but I have no idea of feeling 
them bite. 

There is a butcher near me who keeps a bull- 
Dub- 
bleskirtly, a widow in my neighborhood, has a lap- 
dog! 

Sir, | forbear. I grow warm as I write. I ask 
you merely, what is an honest man to do, who 
doesn’t wish, Sir—if vou will allow a moderate joke 
—who doesn’t wish to go to the dogs before his 
time ? Yours respectfully, 
SAMUE! 


mainly business men 


and pass an hour with a neighbor 


dog —a farmer who has a mastifi—and Mrs 


SMALLIVER 


P.S.—I think I ought to add that I have my 
own opinion of ladies who keep lapdogs. Why, 
Sir, is not society full of most presentable young 
men ? 


A LONG-TAILED FLY 

A LITTLE while since the Lounger received from 
a friend in Buffalo a curious and beautiful fly ; and 
another friend, in Norwich, sends, in a delicate fem- 
inine hand, the following interesting and learned 
account of it: - 

“Dean Louncer.—The insect you sent me is the 
Ephemera Canad e@insis—the common May or day fly of 
the Northwest and Canada. It has been blown down the 








lakes by the cool winds we have had this season. I give 
you a synopsis of its short and merry life. The type of 


this restricted genus is the Ephemera vulgata, well known 
to fly fishers as the gfay drake. It belongs to the first 
family of Newroptera, classed next to the dragon-fiy (I 

bellula) by Linnaeus, but ming 
peculiar group named by him Agnatha. De Geer made 
them and the Phryganee a distinct order; but it is alto- 
gether nominal in both instances, for their mandibles or 
jaws proclaim their affinity and confirm their position, 
irrelevant to accidental differences. The sexes swarm 
in a dance d amour as soon as they are released from the 
pupa cases; and as this constitutes the whole of their 
mission, the hours between sunrise and sunset see the 


separated by Cuvier, forming a 








*born, married, and buried’—a short, but a merry ca- 





reer Some females, who have not de ed their eggs, 

take life more coolly and leisurely, and will, in extra 

dinary instances, live many days. The female dey 

her eggs in a gelatinous mass on the banks of rivers and 
The larva, as soon as hatched 

hole for iteelf just at water-mark, where it floats in its 


streams. , maker an oval 
own element, feeding upon the juices of decayed vege 

table matter and the slime of clay and mnd In this 
state it remains three years. The larva differs from the 
perfect insect by having six (t 

the species) fins on each side, which are used for respi 

ration as well as locomotion. The prpa again differs 
from the larva by exhibiting scales exter 
cases. After moulting it comes out a perfect insect; but, 
strange to relate, it must undergo a second moulting be- 
fore it can propagate its kind. The cases from which 
they escape can often be seen attached to shrubs and 
trees near the water's edge. The males are designated 
from the females by their having two hooks between the 
threads of the tail. Swammerdam made a splendid dis 

section of the larva of this insect; so we find it has 
nerves, intestines, respiratory apparatus, a circulation of 
the fluid analogous to blood, ete They are, as you per- 
ceive, very harmless, and prognosticate a great fish har- 
vest. They are called by the fishermen in Europe ‘ man- 
na,’ and are hailed with delight on account of the activ- 
ity the fish display to catch them, greedily demonstrat- 
ing they consider it more palatable than its ancient re- 
cipients in the desert confessed it to be; it is a veritable 
bonne bouche to those who find their ‘ bread upon the 
waters.’ The varieties have been very numerous this 
year, among which I have seen, for the first time in fif- 
teen years, the very brilliant and beantiful Ephemera 
Helios—ephemera of the sun—a native alone of this con- 
tinent. I think I have never met with a mcation of it 


ut varying according t 


riy as wing- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
of the favorite island ; perl 
| 
| 


| inmates for another week, and occupy 
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1 by other entomologists, and no one, having seen it oner, 


There is a congener of your fly 
They fell so thick, in 1529, in 


could ever overlook it 


with very vhite wings 
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The tarry Sailor man” was 
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am's Monthly 
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OUR NEWPORT CORRESPOND- 
ENCE 


_ 

Commencement of. the e n Why the THotel re 
not f The Cottages Shoppt t A port.— 
The Chate e.—Mis. [~ The b- l 
The D—t Ww. ow e's Gray , 

) = The J ‘Ti w ¢ ; 7 Sen 
l fis pe _ } I ‘ ] " ha . . 
Ocrax Hover, Newre 
‘Tur season at Newpor us it regards time 
has fully opened, but its full fruit 

year retarded—tl ut is, if the filling up 

tels may be regarded as an indication 

thev never better deserved success, or 





efficient in the arrangements for their guest 
well served and well fed Of this hotel we can 
say, from experience, that it seems qr 
in its management and the selection of wines and 


viands: and it is said that the others are 


usually comfortable and well appointed “ Ther 
why are the multitude still elsewhere ?” it may | 
asked Pert aps be ause the cold weather so lat« 





in June suggested the possibility of being al le is 





vear to dispense altogether with the bracing breezes 
ps because there h ' 

report gone forth (gefierally suppos to have le 

fabricated and put in motion by private feminine 


resentment) that the hotels had greatly incr ed 
their prices This is not true; the prices are the 
same as last year But never mind! all these de- 
lusions will come to an end, and we shall find their 
victims tumbling in here next month, escaped from 
the hot weather of Saratoga, and the equally ex- 
| pensive se) s at less satisfactory re rts, and ¢ er 
| to have their usual two months of Newpe 
ments, Newport flirtations, ar oh! tie f 
| —Newport’s huge creations of gossip and 
| This being so, let us leave the hotels 


this with the * cottage” comy 
called, and which is this year remarkabl 
Many of the real proprietors of 
the “cottages” are in I urope, and others, from 
health and other motives, have sought the 
sion of Princeton or Bratth 





|} and numerous. 


! seclu- 
orough, leaving their 





houses to such among “the strangers” as can af 
ford to pay for therfi; so that a large proportior 
‘of fhe beauty and fashion” are thus established 
For the indulgénce of domestic privacy, think 
you? No: that they may more entirely dispense 
with what is so old-fashioned, and thus it is liter- 
ally “reculer pour mieux saute Among these 
pleasure-seekers morning and evening receptions 


dinner-parties at a sufficiently early hour to admit 


| of the ride and drive following them, are inces- 
sant, and with morning visits, bathing, and shop- 
ping, fill up the time of the fair chatelaines (are 
not the *‘ cottages” more according to the precon- 
ceived ideas of “ castles?) and their attendant 


swains. 

You will perhaps sneer at the idea of your city 
ladies shopping in poor, dull Newport, but if you 
Many of them say 
that they always reserve a certain amount of their 


do so it will be in ignorance. 


summer purchases for certain well-known shops in 
old ** Thames Street,” where their tastes are deli- 
cately remembered and consulted from year to 
year, and where they enjoy a quiet opportunity of 
selection, and a cheerful alacrity of attendance— 
far removed from a shadow of servility—of the 
Newport shop-keeper proper. Then was there 
ever a time when feminine wants and desires did 
not take the outlet of * shopping," if it was possi- 
ble? They must have patterns and German wool, 
pretty dears, and where so pleasantly purchased as 
in the shop of ‘‘ that dear, sensible, original Miss 
K. D——?” The “cottages” always require some 
additions of lounging 








couches and comfortable 
chairs, and these must be procured from Hazards. 
Then they must order their own fruit, and behold! 
| it is temptingly displayed on all sides of them, un- 
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OUR NEW MAP OF THE BATTLE- 
FIELD IN ITALY. 


We publish herewith a new Map of the battle- 
field in Italy, the best we have seen. It is drawn 
by John Dower, the author of the admirable Map 
of Northern Italy which we published some weeks 
ago, and which has been so generally admired. 
The four great fortresses which constitute the fa- 
mous “quadrilateral,” and every town, village, 
stream, road, and mountain of the neighborhood, 
will be found clearly marked in its proper place. 
With this Map the history of the war becomes 
clear as noonday ; without it, the accounts which 
are appearing in the papers are generally unintel- 
ligible. 
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THE GOLDEN THREAD. 
CHAPTER XIV. 


THE HONEST TRADESMAN. 





| 7 miah Cruncher, sitting 


on his stool in Fleet Street, 
/ with his grisly urchin beside 
him, a vast number and va- 
riety of objects in movement 
vere every day presented. Who could sit upon 
any thing in Fleet Street during the busy hours 
of the day and not be dazed and deafened by 
two immense processions, one ever tending west- 
ward with the sun, the other ever tending east- 
ward from the sun, both ever tending to the 
plains beyond the range of red and purple where 
the sun goes down. 

With his straw in his mouth, Mr. Cruncher 
sat watching the two streams, like the heathen 
rustic who has for several centuries been on 
duty watching one stream—saving that Jerry 
had no expectation of their ever running dry. 
Nor would it have been an expectation of a 
hopeful kind, since a small part of his income 
was derived from the pilotage of timid women 
(mostly of a fall habit and past the middle term 
of life) from Tellson’s side of the tides to the 
opposite shore. Brief as such companionship 
was in every separate instance, Mr. Crancher 
never failed to become so interested in the lady 
as to express a strong desire to have the honor 
of drinking her very good health. And it was 
from the gifts bestowed upon him toward the 
execution of this benevolent purpose that he re- 
cruited his finances, as just now observed. 

Time was when a poet sat upon a stool in a 
public place, and mused in the sight of men. 
Mr. Crancher, sitting on a stool in a public 
place, but not being a poet, mused as little as 

possible, and looked about him 

It fell out that he was thus engaged in a sea- 
son when crowds were few, and belated women 
few, and when his affairs in general were so un- 
prosperous as to awaken a strong suspicion in 
his breast that Mrs. Cruncher must have been 
“flopping” in some pointed manner, when an 
unusual concourse pouring down Fleet Street 
westward attracted his attention. Looking that 
way, Mr. Cruncher made out that some kind of 
funeral was coming along, and that there was 
popular objection to this funeral, which engen- 
dered uproar. 

“Young Jerry,” said Mr. Cruncher, turning 
to his offspring, “ it’s a buryin’.” 

‘* Hoorovar, father!” cried young Jerry. 

The young gentleman uttered this exultant 
sound with mysterious significance. The elder 
gentleman took the cry so ill that he watched 
his opportunity and smote the young gentleman 
on the ear. 

“* Now then ?” said Mr. Cruncher. 

** Now then, father!’’ remonstrated his stag- 
geriny son. 

“What d’ye mean? What are you hooroar- 
ing at?) What do you want to conwey to your 
own father, you young Rip? This boy an't a 
getting too many for me /” said Mr. Crancher, 

urveving him. “ Him and his hooroars! Don’t 
let me hear no more of you, or you shall feel 
some more of me. D’ye hear?” 

“I warn’t doing no harm,” young Jerry pro- 
tested, rubbing his cheek. 
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© the eves of Mr. Jere- 


“Drop it, then,”’ said Mr. Cruncher ; “ I won't 
have none of your no harms. Get a top of that 
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him. He procured a pipe from a neighboring | man, succe: 
public house, and smoked it, looking in at the | two, none of 
























there seat, and look at the crowd.” railings and maturely considering the spot. ing to bread. If J] 
His son obeyed, and the crowd approached ; ‘ Jerry,” said Mr. Cruncher, apostrophizing | able to prov al 
they were bawling and hissing round a dingy | himself in his usual way, “you see that there | claring on wat 
hearse and dingy mourning coach, in which | Cly that day, and you see with your own eyes | as Rome does. R 
mourning coach there was only one mourner, | that he was a young ‘un and a straight made | to you if 
dressed in the dingy trappings that were con- | ‘un.” know 
sidered essential to the dignity of the position. | Having smoked his pipe out and ruminated a Phen he begar 
The position appeared by no means to please little longer he turned himself about, that he “ With your 
him, however, with an increasing rabble sur- | might appear, before the hour of closing, on his | wittles and ink! 
rounding the coach, deriding him, making gri- station at Tellson’s. Whether his meditations | you mayn't maké 
maces at him, and incessantly groaning and | on mortality had touched his liver, or whether | by your flopping tri 
calling out, “Yah! Spies! Tst! Yaha! Spies!” | his general health had been previously at all | duct La ok t ye 
with many compliments too numerous and forc- | amiss, or whether he desired to show a little at- He's as tl 
ible to repeat. | tention to an eminent man, is not so much to a moth 
Funerals had at all times a remarkable at the purpose as that he made a short call upon duty | 
traction for Mr. Cruncher; he always pricked | his medical adviser—a distinguished surgeon st ed Y« 
up his senses, and became excited, when a fu- on his way back wl udjured ‘ 
neral passed Tellson’s. Naturally, therefore, a Young Jerry relieved his father with dutiful | duty, and, whe 
funeral with this uncommon attendance excited | interest, and “7 d No job in his absenc abe all thing 
him greatly, and he asked of the first man who | The bank closed, the ancient clerks came out, | discharge of at 
ran against him: the usual watch was set, and Mr. Cruncher and | ingly and 
** What is it, brother? What's it about?” his son went home to tea ent 
“J don’t know,” said the man, “ Spies! Now, I tell you where it is!’ said Mr Thus the « n 
Yaha! Tst! Spies!” Cruncher to his wife, on entering. “If, as a | er family; } 
He asked another man. ‘“ Who is it?” honest tradesman, my wenturs goes wrong t nd | | 
* J don’t know,” returned the man, clapping | night, I shall make sure that you've been pray beyed then Mi 
his hands to his mouth nevertheless, and vocif- | ing again me, and I shall work you for it just er watches of tl 
erating in a surprising heat and with the great- | the same as if I seen you do it.” did not t upon 
est ardor, ‘‘ Spies! Yaha! Tst, tst! Spi-ies!” The dejected Mrs. Cruncher shook her head one o’clo I 
At length a person better informed on the ‘Why, you're at it afore my face said M ] he ‘ f 
merits of the case tumbled against him, and | Cruncher, with signs of angry appre hension of his poch 
from this person he learned that the funeral ‘T am saying notiing.” brought forth 
was the funeral of one Roger Cly. ‘Well, then, dk n't a nothing. You | si a rope j ‘ 
“ Was He a spy?” asked Mr. Cruncher. might as well flop as meditat You may as | of that nats D 
“Old Bailey spy,” returned his informant well go again me one way othe: Drop it | him in a ul 3 
*Yaha! Tst! Yah! Old Bailey Spi-i-ies!” altogether.” | ing defiance M 
‘* Why, to be sure!” exclaimed Jerry, recall- ‘Yes, Jerry.’ | light, and + out 
ing the Trial at which he had assisted. “I've ‘Yes, Jerry repeated Mr. Cruncher, sit Young J 
seen him. Dead, is he?” ting down to tes * Ah! ités Yes, Jerry That's undre | | 
‘ Dead as mutton,” returned the other, “and | about it You may say Yes, Jerry.” after his { 
can’t be too dead. Have 'em out, there! Spies! | Mr. Crancher had no particular meaning in | he folk | { 
Pull ’em out, there! Spies!” these sulky corroborations, but made use of stairs, fol 
The idea was so acceptable in the prevalent | them, as people not unfrequently do, to express | into the str 
absence of any idea, that the crowd caughtit up | general rronical dissatisfaction cerning his gett 
with eagerness, and loudly repeating the sug ‘You and your Yes, Jerry,” said Mr. Cranch was full of } 
gestion to have ‘em out, and to pull ‘em out, | er, taking a bite out of his bread and butt night 
mobbed the two vehicles so closely that they | and seeming to help it down with a large invis Impelled | 
came toa stop. On the crowd's opening the | ible oyster out of his saucer “Ah! I think se t and myst 
coach doors, the one mourner scutfled out of I believe you Young Jer } 
himself, and was in their hands for a moment; ‘You are going out to-night asked | ] wal ind door 
but he was so alert, and made such good use of | cent wife, when he took another bit one at er 
his time, that in another moment he was scour Yes, I am I} re 
ng away up a by-street, after shedding his cloak, May I go with you, fathe usked his sor not 5 { 
hat, long hat-band, white pocket-handkerchief, | briskly f J Vi 
and other symbolical tears * No, you mayn't. I'ma going—as \Y r me on 
These the people tore to pieces and scattered | ther knows—a fishing. That's I'm y Ww 
far and wide with great enjoyment, while the t Going a fishing.” the ‘ | 
tradesmen hurriedly shut up their shops; for a Your fishing-rod gets rayther rusty; don't | mor 
crowd in those times stopped at nothing, and was | it, father? upon a lonely 1 
a monster much dreaded. They had already * Never you mind.” picked up he 
got the length of opening the hearse to take the ‘Shall you bring any fish home, father?” Young Jer 
coffin out, when some brighter genius proposed ‘If I don’t you'll have short commons to- | have supposed 1 
instead, its being escorted to its destination | morrow,” returned that gentleman, shaking his | craft to have 
amidst general rejoicing. Practical suggestions | head. ‘That's questions enough for you. I | tw 
being much needed, this suggestion, too, was re- | an - a going out till you've been long abed.” The three went 
ceived with acclamation, and the coach — devoted himself, during the remainder of until the tl 
mediately filled with eight inside, and a dozen ning, to keeping a most vigilant watch | ing the road. | 
out, while as many people got on the roof o r the | on “Mrs Cruncher, and sullenly holding her in | low brick wall 
hearse as could by any exercise of ingenuity conversation that she might be prevented from | In the shad | 
stick upon it. Among the first of there volnn meditating any petitions to his disadvantag ed toft ! 
teers was Jerry Cruncher himself, o mod With this view he urged his son to hold her in | the 
ly concealed his spiky he from the obmersation = conversation also, and led the unfortunate w high—fort ! 
Tellson’s, in the further corner of the mourn- hard life by dwelling on any causes of | « er. we 
aan com t he could bring against he e! , \ o J 
The officiating undertakers made some protest | te ‘ would leave her for a moment to her | ored parent 
against these changes in the ceremonies; but | own reflections The devoutest person could | t A « ' 
the river being alarmingly near, and several i. ive rendered no greater homage to the efficacy gate ae 
voices remarking on the efficacy of cold immer- an honest prayer than he did in this distrust | fisherman 
sion in bringing retrac tory members of the pro | of his wif It was as ifa pre fessed unbeliever all dropped 
fession to reason, the protest une One ond ble in ghosts should be frightened by a ghost stor ga nd ia 
The remodeled profession started, with a chim- | * And mind you!” said Mr. Cruncher, “No | Then they 1 
ney-sweep driving the hearse—advised by the mes to-morrow! If I. as a ! tt } 


regular driver, who was perched beside him, 


under close inspection, for the purpose — and 
with a pieman, also attended by his cabinet min- 
ister, driving the mourning coach. A bear 


leader, a popular street character of the time. 
was impressed as an additional ornament, befor« 
the cavalcade had gone far down the Strand; 
and his bear, who was black and very mangy, 
gave quite an Undertaking <r to that part of 
the procession in which he walked. 

Thus, with beer-drinking, pipe-smoking, song- 
roaring, and infinite caricaturing of woe, the 
disorderly proc ession went its way, recruiting at 
every step, and all the shops shutting up before 
it. Its destination was the old church of Saint 
Pancras, far off in the fields. It got there in 
course of time; insisted on pouring into the 
burial-ground ; finaliy accomplished the inter- 
ment of the deceased Roger Cly in its own way, 
and highly to its own satisfaction. ’ 

The dead man disposed of, and the crowd be- 
ing under the necessity of providing some other 
entertainment for itself, another brighter genius 
(or perhaps the same) conceived the humor of 
impeaching casual passers-by as Old Bailey spies, 
and wreaking vengeance uponthem. Chase was 
given to some scores of inoffensive persons who 
had never been near the Old Bailey in their 
lives, in the realization of this fancy, and they 
were roughly hustled and maltreated. The 
transition to the sport of window-breaking, and 
thence to the plundering of public houses, was 
easy and natural. At last, after several hours, 








when sundry summer-houses had been pulled 

|} down, and some area railings had been torn up 

to arm the more belligerent spirits, a rumor got 

about that the Guards were coming. Before 

this rumor the crowd gradually melted away, 

and perhaps the Guards came, and perhaps they 
never came, and this was the usual progress of 
a mob. 

Mr. Cruncher did not assist at the closing 
sports, but had remained behind in the church- 
yard, to confer and condole with the undertak- 

} ers, The place had a soothing influence on 
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Jerry's turn to approach 
the gate: which he did, holding his breath. 
Crouching down again in a corner there, and 
looking in, he made out the three fishermen 
creeping through some -ank grass; and all the 
grave-stones in the churcs. vard—it was a large 
-yard that they were in—looking on like 


while the church tower itself 





chare) 








sd on like the ghost of a monstrous giant. 





























Chey did not creep far before they stopped and 
stood upright. en they began to fish. 

They fished ude at first. Presently 
the honored parent eared 
come instrument like a great ¢ 
ever tools they worked with tl uM 
until the awful striking of the church clock so 
terrified Young Jerry that he made off, with his 
hair as stiff as his fatl : 

But his long-che i sire to know more 
about these matte not ly stopped him in 
his running aw but lnred him back again 
They were stili { ' eringly, v 1 he 
peepe lina eg the se nd i but 
ne y emed t ta bite I e 
was a scr v 2 1 down 
below rd ti ben vere strained as if 
by a weight. B rt t ght brok 
away the eart) ne to the surface 
Y + Jerry v well k ut it would be; 
but whe saw if, a s honored parent 
ubour ¢ hi he s so frightened 
be ne t he n e off in, 
n ! r st l I run at i 
- 

He w l t pped then f ny 

ss 1 tha reath, it being a 
: t ! I t he ran, at on why 
tog to t end of He had a strong 

1 that t n | ud se vas rurning 

er hit 1 ired as hopping on behind 

Bale « 7 ‘ - one w ¢ slwavve 

the point of ta ge hi ind hopping on 

at his sid " taking his arn t was a 
pursuer to s It $ an inconsistent and 
I ju is hend ¢t for, ¥ © it Was Making 
the whole night behind him dreadful, he darted 
‘ into t road to id dark alleys fear- 

l of its coming hopy r out of them lik l 
| sical Kite ho ta and wings It hid 

j Vays too, t its horrible shoulders 
against « s, and d y n up to its ears 

i 1 It got into shadows « 

road on its back to tri 

m All t it santly hoy 

it on m, so that 
‘ nm the ¥ got tol n door he had reason 
‘ lf dead And « it would 
tf d tairs with 
1 every stair, scrambl bed with 
| bumped down, dead and heavy, on his 
| ’ sed r, Young Jerry in 
Awa d. after daybreak and be 
{ ' by the 7 ec of his father in the 
{ } mething had gone me with 
| so You Jerry infe from 
t instance of ‘ ling Mrs. Cruncher 
urs, and knocking the back of her head 

t the head-board of the bed. 

I told vou I woul P 





; ’, wife implored 
You oppose your f to the profit of the 
ss," said Jerry, ‘*and me and my part 


ners suffer. You was honor and obey; why 





Jerry,” the poor 
“Ts it being a good wife to « ppose your hus- 
it honoring your husband 
to dishonor his business? Is it obeying your 
on the wital subject of 





‘* You hadn't taken to the dreadful business 


torted Mr. Crunch 








er to be the wife of a honest tradesman, and 
I to occupy your ile mind with calcula- 
t when he took to his trade or when he 
didu't. A honoring and obeying wife would 





let his trade alon gether 





Call yourself a 
religious woman? If you're a religious woman, 
? You have no more 
he bed of this here 
Thames River has of a pile, and similarly it 
must be knocked into you F 

The altercation was conducted in a low tone 
of voice, and terminated in the honest trades- 
man's kicking off his clay-soiled boots, and ly- 
ing down at his length eon the floor. After tak 
ing a timid peep at him lying on his back, with 
his rusty hands under his head for a pillow, his 
son Igy down too, and fell asleep again. 

There was no fish for breakfast, and not 
much of any thing else. Mr. Cruncher was out 
of spirits, and out of teraper, and kept an iron 
pot-lid by him as a projectile for the correction 
of Mrs. Cruncher, in case be should observe 
any symptoms of her saying Grace. He was 
brushed and washed at the usual hour, and set 
off with his son to purste his ostensible calling. 

Young Jerry, walking with the stool under 
his arm at his father's side along sunny and 
crowded Fleet Street, was a very different 
Young Jerry from him of the previous night, 
running home through darkness and solitude 
from his grim pursuer. His cunning was fresh 
with the day, and his qualms were gone with 
ight—in which particulars it is not improb- 
able that he had compeers in Fleet Street and 
of London that fine 


‘said Young Jerry,.as they walked 


give me a irreligions one 
nat’ral sense of duty than t 




















Morning 








, taking care to keep at arm 


» have the stool well between 
liesurrection-Man ?” 
Mr. Cruncher came to a stop on the pavement 
before he answe d, ‘+ Hiow sh yuld I know ? 
“T thought you knowed every thing, father,” 
said the artless boy, 








“Hem! Well,” returned Mr. Cruncher, go- 
ing on again, and lifting off his hat to give his 
spikes free play, “ he’s a tradesman. 

: - . 6, > 

‘* What's his goods, father?” asked the brisk 
Young Jerry. 

‘* His goods,” said Mr. Cruncher, after tarn- 
ing it over in his mind, ‘is a branch of Scien- 
tific goods.” yah Piet. 

‘* Persons’ bodies, ain’t it, father?” asked the 





lively boy. 

««T believe it is somethink of that sort,” said 
Mr. Cruncher. 

“Qh. father, I should so like to be a Resur- 
rection-Man when I'm quite growed up!” 

Mr. Cruncher was soothed, but shook his head 
in a grave and moral way. “It depends upon 
how you dewelop your talents. se careful to 
dewe lop your tale nts, and never to say no more 
than you can help to nobody, and there’s no tell- 
ing at the present tim vhat you may come to 
be fit for.” 
a few yards 
stool in the shadow 
added to himself, ‘* Je 
man, there's hopes wot that boy will yet be a 





vy, thus encouraged, 
nee, to plant the 
ar, Mr. Cruncher 
rry, you honest trades- 


went on 





blessin a recompense to you for 


his mother!” 


THE SONG OF COURTESY. 
I 
Wires Sir Gawain was led to his bridal bed, 
By Arthur's knights in scorn 
llow, think you he felt ? 











S. le 
Qu unembraceable ; 
2 4 
With a how's bristle on a hag’s chin! 


Little of Love's soft fire knew he 


was the Knight of Courtesy. 





II 
When that evil lady he lay besid 





Bade him turt 
What, think 


to welcome his bride, 

pu, h al 1 ? 

her pain, 

r loathliness vain 





Oh, to spare 





And let not his lo 





Lil ir Gawain, gentles, should we? 
Silent, all! tut f patter gree 
| There's e like the Knight of Courtesy. 
Il 
Sir Gawain sprang up amid laces and curls: 
Kisses are not wasted pearls 


| What clung in his arms? 


Oh, a maicen lower 


Burning with blushes the sweet bride-bower, 
Jeauty her dower 
Breathing perfumingly, 
* Shall 1 live bleot ingls oe 
Said she, “by day, or the bridal hour?” 
Thereat he clasped her, and whispered he, 
‘Thine, rare bride, the choice shall be.” 
Said she, “ Twice bless’d is Courte sy !” 
. IV. 


Of gentle Sir Gawain they had no sport, 


When it was morning in Arthur’s court; 
What, think you, they cried? 


** Now, life and eyes! 





This bride is the very Saint's dream of a prize, 
Fresh from the skies ! 
See ye not, Courtesy 
Is the true Alchemy, 
Turning to gold all it touches and tries? 
Like the true knight, may we 
Make the basest that be 
Beautiful ever by Courtesy!” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 





EXPLANATION BY DANIEL KE. SICKLES. 

Tue following letter has been addressed to the editor 
of the Herald by Mr. Sickles in vindication of himself, 
in renewing his marital relations with his wife: 

“Naw Yor, Tuesday, July 19, 1859 

“ Through the course of sad events, which during the 
last few months have brought so much affliction upon my 
family, I have been silent. No amount of misrepresenta- 
tion affecting myself only could induce me now to open 
my lips; nor could I deem it worth while under any cir- 
cumstances to notice what has been or can be said in 
journals never regarded as tie sources or the exponents 
of public opinion, for in these it is too often obvious that 
only unworthy motives prompé the most vindictive as- 
sauits upon the private life of citizens holding public 
stations. But the editorial comments in the Herald of 
yesterday, although censorious (of which I do not com- 
plain, while I read them with regret), differ so widely in 
tone and temper from the mass of nonsense and calumny 
which has lately been written conce rning a recent event 
in my domestic relations, that I can not allow a mistake, 
into whieh you have been led by inaccurate information, 
to pass without ench a correction as will relieve others 
from any share of the reproaches which it is the pleasure 
of the multitude at this moment to heap upon me and 
mine. 

THE LAWYERS EXCULPATED, 

** Referring to the forgiveness which my sense of duty 
and my feelings impelled me to extend to an erring and 
repentant wife, you observe, in the course of your tem- 
perate and diguified article, that, ‘It is said, however, 
tha the lavt phase of the affair was brought about through 
the advice of his lawyers,” This is entirely erroneous. 
I did not exchange a word with one of my counsel upon 
the subject, nor with any one else. My reconciliation 
with my wife was my own act, done without consult 
with any relative, connection, friend; or adviser. What- 
ever blame, if any belongs to the step, should fall al 
pen m I am prepared to defend what I have d 

fore the only tribunal I reeognize as having the slight- 
est claim to jurisdiction over the subjiect—my own con- 
science and the bar of Heaven. I am not a f 

code of morals which makes it i 
; it u ral tor 





























] lean nots 
liation of my 
id restore her 
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WHY HE TOOK HIS WIFE Back, 
“If I ever failed to comprehend the utterly desolate 
of an offending though penitent woman —the 
. with its dark possibilities of danger, to 
doomed when proscribed as an outcast—I 
we plainly enough in the almost unive xal howl 
n with which she is followed to my thresl- 
sery and perils from which I haver eseued 
the m of my child. And although it is very sad 
for me to incur the blame of friends and the reproaches 
of many wise and good people, I shall strive to prove to 


all who may feel any interest in me, that if I am the 


whic he is 
can now 





of denu 
old, the n 




















first who has ventured to say to the world an err- 
ing und mother may be forgiven and redeemed, 
that, te of all the obstacles in my path, the good 
resuits of this example shall entitle it to the imitation 
of the gene s, and the commendation of the just. 


WHAT HE INTENDS TO DO HEREAFTER, 


“There are many who think that an act of duty, 
r sol mm affea 
hended in the heart of a husband and a father, is to be 
. and social standing 
ical station, protessional 
s ess, social recogu m, are not the only prizes of am- 
; I have seen enough of the world in which I 
have moved, and read enough of the lives of ot'vers, 
teach me that, if ome be patient and resolute, it is the 





ro- 


tions which can only be compre- 








If this be so, then so be it 








to 
















man himself who indicates the place he will oceupy; and 
so long as I do no G rse than to reunite my family 
' r the ind shelter from con- 
tumely and 7 fear the noisy but fleet 
ing vole f\ multitude accept their 
first impress ut in the end men think 
f then ‘ the an heart—and 
sor es Tt we led sunshine 

d storm I inded nearly all its « hs—then I 
may reassure thee who look with reju forebodings 
upon to be “i cheer ll not cease 
to vir a just cla to the respect of my fellows; 
wh © motley groupe, here and ther who look 
u y misfortunes only as weapons to be employed 
for my destruction, to those I ¥y. once f all, if a man 
ma s good use of his enemies, they will be as service- 
able to | his friends 

He BEGS MERCY FOR HIS WIFF, 

‘In co m, let me ak only one favor of those 

w tr ever ™m \ 





ve, may deem it necessary or 
agreeable to comment in public or private upon this sad 

+ ain: all their arrows at my breast, 
rocent child, to spare her yet 
seeks in sorrow and contri- 


rdon of Him to whom, sooner 





most obedient servant, 


“Dante. E. S10Kies.” 
PERSONAL, 
Certain charges having been made against the charac- 
f 4 late pastor of the Congre- 





, who was detained in 
n, has recentl 






all in disguise, so 





laire, Illinois, died, a few 
I 





_ ne 
was a serious matter f ! , as he had once, after being 
tung, swooned away and remainved insensible for sever- 


was applied to the wound, but he 

















Was SO v , became insensible, and in a few 
mir ad con s. and three quarters of an hour 
f 1 the time he was s g was dead 

Mr. Jam Faran has left the editorial chair of the 
Cincinnati / uirer, wi w ) he first became con- 
nected Is44 sins lis proprietary interest, and 
will be a ssional contributor. 

M uker, editor of the J ym (Virginia) 
De hot in the leg, on Tuesday week, by the 
X n of a pistol which he was examinir 4 





rous one 


Two Scotch dameels arrived in St. Paul laet week fre 








Ww ’ 
Scotland, en rowfe for Lake Athabasca, in British Amer- 
i hundred miles north of St. Paul. They 
go to the Red River by Burbank’s stages, and then em- 
bark on the Anson N 
of them has been betr ed for several years to the sec 
retary or agent of the British Fur Company on Lake 
Athabasca. 


1, seventeen | 


They are sisters, and one 





John Cobb, a jy g man of 18, was hung at Atlanta, 
Ge ia, lately, f 100ting a wealthy libertine who had 
seduced his sister. Cobb was convicted and sentenced 
last year, but the feeling in his behalf was so strong that 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


THE WAR. 
THE TREATY OF PEACE, 

A Treaty of Peace has been signed between the Em- 
perors of France and Austria, and the Italian war has been 
brought to a sudden conclusion. We received this high- 
ly important intelligence by the North Briton, which ar- 
dat Quebe h, with advices from Liverpool to 
he day issued by Napoleon on the 
th he annot the armistice to his soldiers, but 
| gave, of course, no intimation of an expectation of peace, 
| On the 11th an interview took place between the two 
| Emperors, at Villafranca, the result of which was a 
| treaty, the outlines of which are given in a telegram from 
the French Emperor to the Empress. An Italian Con- 
federation is to be established, under the honorary pres- 
idency of the Pope Austrian rights in 
conceded to France, and by France transferred to Sar- 



























| dinia, to which Lombardy is annexed. Venice, while 
| forming an integral part of the Italian © t mn, is 
to be preserved to and governed by the f Aus- 






| 
tria. The effect of the news of peace on the Me 
et was quite perceptible rhe Emperor's divpatch was 
| bulletined on the l’aris Bourse on the 12th, and the funds 
| immediately rose 2} per cent. The news did not trans- 

pire in London wntil after the closing hour for Consols, 

ao that the full effect is not known, but sales were made 
| late in the day at 96) 

THE ARMISTICE, 

The following official dispatch has been received : 
“The Emperor to the Empress: An armistice hs 
| concluded between the Emperor of Austria » 
| My commissioners have been appointed t 
the 






last clanses. 
ve Moniteur, after giving the official dispatch re- 
specting the armistice, adds: “It is necessary that the 
public should not misun terstand the extent of the arm- 
istice, It is limited merely to a relaxation of hostilit 
n the belligerent armies, which, though lea 
the field open for negotiations, does not enable us for the 
how the war may be terminated.’ 


y 9.—The Moniteur of to-day contains the 












stice was signed at Villafranca on the Sth 
»n Marshal Vaillant and Bar 
for the 15th Auguet It « 


. witheut distinetion of 





te tie \ riatic unmole ted." 

With regard to the armistice there 
mnicate beyond what the public already 
be well authenticated is, that 
from France, and was the result of 
, ation, That the Er 
Napoleon should etop short in a career of victory and 
make overtures to the foe whom he has defeated in two 
| pitched battles and hurled back to the limits of Lom- 
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bardy, argues the moderation or the necessities of the 
French ruler. We can hardly believe that the laiter 
have been the cause of thi« sudden resolve.” 


THE CLOSE OF THE BATTLE, 


Mr. Raymond, from whose letters from the seat of war 
we quoted last week, continues to tte to the Times 
He thus describes the last scene of the hattle of Solfering. 

“ Night finally ended the contest, and hung her impass- 
able curtain between the combatants. The field had been 
admirably contested on both sides. All agree that +) e 
Austrians fought with desperate courage and resolptior 
and that ther artillery was especially effective 
men stood to their guns until they were absolutels ent 
to pieces or driven off at the point of the bayonet Tt 
was in that weapon, and in the headlong. unealeut 
and unconquerable courage with which they use it, ¢ 
the super ority of the French was most marked, and it 








on, 
The 








was this which gave them the victory Napoleon took a 
most active personal part thronghout the day. After pet- 
ting a general view of the field from the heights of Cas- 


tiglione he descended to the plain, and moved about 
from place to place as the emergency required. One of 
his body-guard told us the next day that he was re peat- 
ediy exposed to the most imminent danger, as the balls 
of the enemy fell thickly around him. The guard him. 
self, who stood near the Emperor all day, had receive 1 
wpon the front rim of bis heavy helmet a grape-s} 
which indented the metal and inflicted a slight we nd 
upon his head. The Anstrian } mperor is said alco to 
have behaved with sufficient gallantry, and to have «he d 
tears when the Solferino hill was taken and he saw that 
the day was lost. Louis Napoleon did not return te Cas. 
tiglione after the battle, but immediately established lis 
head-quarters upon the advanced portion of the field, at 
Cavriana—six miles further on. As I deseended the hill 
at dusk the enormous train of his equipages was already 
in motion, and the flags from the house ne had occupied 
were taken down.” 








REMOVAL OF THE WOUNDED, 

Speaking of the wounded next day, he says: “As fast 
as their wounds could be dressed they were removed to 
the next town beyond, which is Montechiaro, five miles 
distant, and from thence to Brescia, twelve miles further 
that being the first town of any considerable size and at 
all adequa o the care of such an immense number of 
persons. I was at Montechiaro when the great proces- 
sion began to arrive. At the entrance of the town stands 
a large building used asa hospital, fronting upon a small 
open space, and being placed at the angle of two diverg- 
ing roads. As the wounded arrived, those of them who 
could go no further were taken off the carts and left here, 
while the rest moved on to Brescia. I never saw so heart- 
rending a sight as was presented in front of that hospital. 
The army seems not to be provided with any means of 
removing the wounded, but relies entirely upon the con- 
veyances they can procure from the surrounding peas- 
antry. 











HOW THEY TRAVELED. 


“Every thing for miles around had been called into 
requisition. For the most part they consisted of the rude, 
heavy ox-carts of the farmers, made to carry stone or 
other ponderous articles over the fields.) Each of them 
had a flat platform, six or eight feet wide, and twelve or 
fifteen long. Some hay was spread upon this, and upon 
that the wounded soldiers were placed, as thickly as they 
could be laid, without shelter of any kind, or pillows for 
their heads, or blankets for their limbs, except such as 
they might happen to have upon them. The weather 





has been excessively warm—the storm on the day of the 


and to-day the sky has been perfectly clear, and the air 
heated with the warmest rays of an Italian sun. The 
roads are perfectly hard and very dusty; and it was 

tterly impossible for well persons to travel along them 
with any comfort without protection of some kind from 
the heat. You can judge, then, of the intense suffering 
h these thousands of maimed and mutilated creat- 
| ures must have endured during that fearful journey of 
| 


battle being the last rain that has fallen; and yesterday 
| 
| 
| 
| 





which 





or fifteen miles, performed at the slowest pace of 
heavy oxen, and compelled constantly to stop by some 
nterruption of the procession. It was enough to melt 
the most obdurate heart to see the state in which they 

rhe peasants, who drove them, seemed not to 
e slightest sense of their condition, or to take the 
least pains to alleviate theiragony. Some of the soldiers 
themselves, whose wounds were least serious and permit- 
} ted them to move about, had eut branches from the wil- 
| lows and ot trees that border the road, and made of 
them a slight shade for some of those who could only lie 
upon their backs, their faces turned to the brazen and 
the burning sky. As far as the eye could see, a dense 
cloud of white dust marked the approach of the advanc- 
ing train. 








<4 





CASES OF AGONY. 

“Upon one cart which came up lay an Austrian who 
had died on the road—and close by his side was a French 
soldier just able to raise himself from his place and beg 
for water. As he raised his head he looked over at his 
companion and said, as if envying his lot, * Poor fellow 
—he needs nothing now! The Austrian lay at full 
length upon the ground, his hands crossed upon his 
breast, and his face, which was turned directly upward 
to the sun, wearing an expression of intense suffering. 
Five or six others, less severely wounded, were sitting 
in front. Upon another cart lay a poor fellow, entirely 
naked above his waist, except a broad bandage which 
had been passed around his body to protect a frightful 
wound received from a musket-ball in his side—the ball 
seemed to have passed entirely through his body—his face 
was pale and inexpressibly sad—and he had just strength 
enough left to lift himself up and beg for water. It was 
immediately brought, and as soon as his condition was 
pereeived he was lifted off the cart ir the blanket on 
whieh he was lying and placed in the i of the Hospi- 
tal—but he lived only a few minntes longer. As they 
were lifting him out the blanket was drawn from under 
the feet of another poor fellow lying in the same cart, 
and the motion extorted from him a cry of anguish more 
intense than I ever heard before. 














A CONTRAST, 

“ Just before dark on Sunday evening I looked into 
the large church in this place to which the greatest num- 
ber of the wounded were taken. It was a Catholic 
Church, of course, as there are no others here. All the 
| furniture of every kind had been taken ont from the al- 

tar and side chapels as well as from the nave of the build- 
| ing, and upon rows of mattresses extended lengthwise on 
the stone flo as closely as they could lie, the wounded 
were placed, All whose injuries would permit their re- 
moval had been taken away and sent on to Montechiaro, 

jrescia, and other towns, and only those were left who 
seemed very near theirend. In one side chapel lay eight 
Austrians—two or three gasping for breath and in the 
very act of dying—and not one of the whole cight could 
possibly, as it seemed to me, live an hour. The entire 
floor was covered with the poor victims of war, nearly all 
rapidly approaching the same extremity. Men and wo- 
men, charged with the care of them. were passing to and 
| fro—not to soothe or comfort the dying. for there was no 
| time for that—but looking for those who might still be 

saved, And over the altar, looking down upon this hor- 
rid scene, was an immense, well-painted, life-like picture 
| illustrating the Sermon on the Mount, and representing 
the Redeemer saying to those about him—* Lleased are 
the peace-makers, for they sall be called the idren of 
God." What an awful comment did that scene present 
upon that sacred text! 












A PANIC. 


** We were speedily roused by an evident and unn 1 
commotion, and, looking up, We saw men ronnin 
the street with uncommon agility. Their numbers and 








their speed increased. Zouaves and other seldiers were 
running as fast as the rest I stepped i t stre:t 
and asked three or four soldiers in sue ne t was 
the matter. Fach gave me the same reply, * Je me 8 
pasa,’ but never stopped his r i el ' l res 
ently one shouted, as loudly t breath v 





permit, ‘Jie tuent les blessés’ (they are killing 
wounded). And when I asked him, * Who? he rep! 
* Lee Austrichiens.” This was certainly rather start! 
information, and as it vas backed up by a general flight 
| of the whole mobile population, we began to think it was 
| time for us to be moving also, We accordingly started 
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off at a round pace, but were compelled to step now and MILITARY BALLOONS ' ENGLAND | Swies« soil — = , , 

























































































































































then and draw up close to the wali to prevent being run T ecrres: a of t _ mie " 
¢ j ; states . . rel l , . . 
over by the advancing crowd French mounte er “ THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH pease ¢ ss 
' a . oJ ° 
came tearing down the street, spurring their hors ener . tak : @ and The f i has | addressed t 6 editor what w . ‘ hing : 
a dead run over the pavement. Shutters were « on ~ 1 - Ge ‘ . | Morning Chronicle “ we ¢ ; 
doors bolted, and Sardinian flags pulled in with a good aheut @ mile { . P . 4 ‘ ‘ ber of mal tatements having been £ ' d 
deal more alacrity than they had been hung eut the pus ns of t P . ‘ put ‘ w the ‘ t 1 t “ 
" iid 5 bare € \ i ec io : ace a 
day before. Fvery body who had a cart and horse . taking. by . an ir ‘ hat the A tie Cable 
mounted it and started. I saw a Zouave, who had been | AUMMY GOSSII - y laid " oto on nemahiie of . . ‘ , . 
limping thro gh che street not a rnoment bef: seize a The Turin corres; vu wa Hera writ " . ’ , sand and Newfound . " 
horse which stood at the entrance of a stable-yard, with- ing 1 the let aa Dreadful a f ‘ ] { " et 
out saddle, bridle, or even halter, leap on hi« back, and slaugiiter at Solf ‘ e to arrive ) extra f . & . that . 
holding by the mane, kick and halloo him into a keen be ave bee ed f 1s Milan to | 1, and ‘ ect and ‘ t of ‘ . 
gallop down the street. Every body was running for 0.000 beds { M ell , 1 as the ome words. and tha . . 
dear life. We went with the crowd until we cleared the Fren army is w ‘ ' 4, mie alt ‘ 1 rw f Atla a f : 
town and reached the high road to Lonato. A French the « 1 tals ‘ been |} ed t ‘ t ‘ 0 fA « ‘ : . , 
r r, whom I recognized as one I had seen in com scene of the late ’ . af ‘ ‘ e . as ex " " . 
mand of the guard of t wounded, came dashing g and ber of w : “ j : ‘ I w . at ma more is owing S w - 
en grand galop. I called to him as he rushe ast cir stances, W " " ' that f " a p of eve ‘ masaa aa [ 
* Are the Austrians there?’ * On dit,’ was his only re victims t al pangre v great. | Ge " s ‘ ‘ ary arre ments { \ . 4 
ply. Following close to his heels came one of the large | Auger, of the Artillery, » a yas & T n g the novel aratus by w — . 
wagons belonging to the Imperial « and in it a we the day be yest : f t 
young man to whom I had seen the surgeons of the I f having the mutila . t f ket ages y ed conversa . sack @ ' 
perial household especially deferential ¢ day bef It was pert red ler the per | ' tend e of rks at r tive . r 
Next came an open cha with two civilia ‘ f the Enupe s own «6 P i Laney. but ' 
whom was lashing the bor nd t figiting Auger is not expected to sur Of a Gene 5 \ owe. wes. « ’ . a . 
the soldiers who were trying their best to climb > be who were hitr ‘ t of t I are ‘ j New 
hind. By this time we had stopped running, and fallen | who received a slight ¥ la ‘ f the " " f , 34 i 
into a leisurely walk; the men in the chaise were touch- | campaign whil , st t Mont $ Lota 6 mwessa ' 
ingty eympathetic, and consolingly shouted to us that we Canrobert’s couduct . , ; . > " 
lost, as t Austrian dragoons were slasl 7} ve . af k 
right a left t rectiy n ir rea I 4 I 10 wot K “ ¥ ta . w “ 5 e a 6 
decided us to quit running altogether, as it was quite | may ! t, | : . i j vs W fice ‘ : f 
hopeless to run away f : pu ing cavalry. | Fren any It aid G \ . t il ‘xs M ' reny 7 atter & of « ‘ 
| seve pressed t ‘ i am M Ca R : , ' en ma Mia int . 
: x | r y I 
HOW If ORIGINATED, robert with a request for aasista Gass plied | a . ee 
is was certainly th ost remarkable instance of that he was very « i ‘ are a ‘ oa oot i 
ic | ever saw most striking featu single batta t ece I . ‘ ‘ 
he rapidity w 1 it increased in force peror tha . ving w @ atta ’ ‘ | 
as lied along We heard afterward that Austrian f ‘ f Ma " | \ I ‘ ' i 
rh 
i the most # s results when it overtook the x s la Mare | ‘ ‘ 
re i or the r ul to Bre cia. I “y we € , iY : ant : t . ry . , ° rit I rr 
s . 
tumbled head gf t carts into the roadside, port N a he r an @ w ‘ 
many of (hem were n er the artillery-wagot ved w j a | f ' . . 
eneral on I N ‘ { 
: I " " i : 
MOV EN OF K ru } I ‘ t 
1 i 
| Alet nK ; i. , 
at Pia Za, tie ‘ ! t Kav ree , : . 4 : : . ” 
| rt ’ 4 ‘ : | : . » ’ 
| blu Che dia ate cowl tar Ihe i ner of I a“ 
, go a hotel w I re ze Atl k fa ; ) 
came fr Austrian soldiers, whe had concéaled ‘ — a " ; | ; 
t elves i bushes after the fight, and now came in x a ~r 1 & eri . " 7 A I | THE Y THEY M I } ; 
t said to have stated that the | las =, me a a : ; f macme i M ur j es a ¢ ar f M. 1 1 ‘ . ‘ 
. " t ive nit tes A Nae ar aT t oo ee | oa tant ; TF 
A y contlng up in full for and fP as ~ ' " . - . . Mi I l ) rectors of ‘ . ‘ / - 
of acenz n ‘ : and, as if called toge y - 
would soon be in posse of Castiglione. In that camp 9 » wo. . . acy = ‘ s, « ining the to have a : letine of the , 
n rv the rushed P ; ‘ \ - fo : 
no alarm seems to have been created, but when the ru- | od ae Say ‘ : a | art italy read t puj and t ave posted ; 
‘ . ed their vi with el est l-w + | . 
roor reached the animunition-train, a mile or so in the | , ves we a non : up la, a ; , : P . 
and the mur palit ppeared i ist ‘ Tor t : - : 
rear, it set them scampering off in the manner I have re- , . ey : a artis t by grea R ‘ . 
hearsed They ran their horses all the way to Brescia — - , . . t asties that k " , ake ‘ e . - 
— e seventeen miles—and reached there at aboutthree | oe : . | LI RAI 
| t « t f 5 I A R Lt NDR! MAS . : 
o'clock Why they did te icate the alarm to | , . sy : | ¥ PIRACT BY A RA : a " . 2 ¥ 
the corr | ‘ wded © ’ & Koss | \ plaint was lately al of « 
t eT , a “ee j ‘ . J 
passed | wees d ' ' al I against M.A j 4 
" I j 
inqui . x s hands 1 s work called **Le ( " { a ; 
are ed Ita lrag ‘ entitled ~ y . 
DEATH OF A WAR-HORS! | t . ‘ f , , " , : f Re 
| ; . t amy and aga \ - . 
the corps | w 7s, @ the f Le Cauca f “ . 1 
which ha ae f renascent ‘ I ' ia a pira M. ¥ x, a li " ‘ 1 
men led I car . anger t ‘ Souv : 
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Under cover of the tre- 
mendous artillery fire 
which they kept up in the 
plain of Medole —a fire 
which had already forced 
Schwarzenberg to fall back 

and while Schatgotsch 
as merely, as it seemed, 
keptin play on the Medole 
ad, the French advanced 
wo heavy divisions from 
their front to San Cassia- 
no. These were soon lost 
t of in the open, and 





doubtless acted as a col- 
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Far op he north rose the hills cn the side of whic pon Solferino. Till about 
stands the town of Castiglione, the domes of which were | ),11¢ past one o'clock the 
isible to the naked eye. The sun ¢ ately shone out Austrians had repelled ev- 
neealed ergplngeene : ery attack except one 
‘ — sine They held firmly at Sol 
i leadly strug ferino, at Medole, and on 
£ is of the muskets / 1.6 extreme right of the 
ex ' e landscay position, but it soon be- 
It ! tea ‘ *F came obvious that they 
a wer rapidly being out- 
I st, 1 ' , nd « done The Emperor of 
br by t . k : ' . . wiria, after paying a 
: were m i ues fiying visit to Volta, was 
fthe man were lost vast proportions of | | 4 standing with all his 
the fight. and it was ssses lay toget staff on the hill in front of 
ey assu ! garegate pe, that any con last-named village. It 
: he t of their} ‘ With a tel , ame necessary to give 
R i spas hee edbapbe.. xe order for a retreat, 
gatall| : whe lh was accordingly 
t vd rms and | done at three o'clock in 
t e naked ¢ sat , ties —— * | the afternoon. It was just 
ei men t min - at this moment that the 
\ ters of » i j position of Cavriana was 
cont 1 = s had been assailed. The French from 
At six I he Piedmont Solferino began shelling it 
ed tl . . te . " - at short range, and it was 
a ; sa ; . \ ; be Dr no longer a fit place for 
a ; ad , a the Emperor or his staff. 
wie ’ : " A r ; Ss 4 rhe Emperor, leaving his 
- om reenact tery staff at a farm yard on the 
: “a A i. a iddiz- road to Volta, turned back 
7 with a chosen few, and 
the 9th, under Sehafgotsch, on the parallel road looked on whilé a last ef- 
Medol | I r ad ha T i a mile from . 
‘_ ae . ink ok Oh fort was made to fight for 
. the possession of Cavria- 
Schwarze ent two es forward 
, Med alice ' sat ail n rhe last effort was 
naa a sind: iced Mainortion , enehh tha ma *, but to no purpose 
Nearer and nearer fell the 
hort f which pla e Austrians , 
res a mtain cad : , hells, till one act- 
ck of ! and Pied aa wer Ge 
: : . = ont : rT head of the Emperor, and 
: = Kania Phe ane another burst in the mid 
: Ales gery # 1 of the staff. The o1 
Pied hat Behe er for a general retreat 
: had in the mean time been 
a . ‘ ” re: rried out, and while the 
‘ as aaa Emperor and the Arch- 
5 of fern duke retired by a cross- 
. Fre grt road to Valleggio the Ist 
: army began to withdraw 
fire as t ” 
. had WW toward Mantua 
! 1 a party Pre The correspondent of 
. aie ah , the Daily News writes 
\ } rit done at th t 
. : d und horses fol}, |" the 27th of June: 
I s { saw ret reduced | “The thousands who fn 
\ an gu . y assumed | fell on the memorable day 
itl ad p usly ! f Friday last were net yet — , , , ’ r ry ’ 
ind the 84 corps endeavored to ad. | all buried, oo that I covld THE EMPEROR DIRECTING THE VOLTIGEURS OF THE GUARD TO TA 
nd take the French artillery with | see with my own eyes the 
j failed, } er, to accomplish, | dreadful and heart-rend- 
y had to fall back. From that mo- | ing traces of that battle of giants. Many gallant fellows, | Ci > s* body to kneel over with these short straws. St. | Blessed be the nation that/invented it, ; 
‘ te the day the ca ade on that | who are now at rest, can be seen here and at San Martino | 5 ds ll ll 1 } [ {| y t. John the Baptist! but the young man is adroit.’ man that made it, and tha young man 
t ant and furious. As f Austrian | stripped naked, and waiting for their last receptacle, F bs For while he stated his difficulty Gerard re- it to fainting folk. Hav@a suck, my 
' \ 1 more on the field, as far as I could | which the grave-diggers are preparing for them, The BY CHARLES READE. movedit. He untied in a moment the knot on his I relate to our host the}! istorv and 
I = , k tT) ch the first | nu r of bodies being so great, hundreds of peasants mm breast, took his hat off his | k t three stor his his s wweicon comnoaad This co 
it Au had led, f 1, of Itella, San Pietro, San Mar », Solferine, and AUTHOR OF “LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME LONG, ETO . a, TOR ee BSS On Moo 4 _— vo a es ae | onion 
L. ey = dre A we ential %> peti thes 'echalia duty a) Ms nto the corner, then, wrapping his hand in t tail young Sir, was unknow jo the 
1 tee I so nendnindah ter de cemented Mable ath ena of his jerkin, whipped the flask off the fire, wedged it neither in their treatisespf me 
f tha an ffecting than that of Magenta. Not only was the slangh- CHAPTER Til. it in between the stones, and put the hat ler the popular narratives whieh reveal 1 
arry | G ter far greater, but the intense heat of the season has cor- “Tie soup is hot,” said Gerard. old man's nose with a merry smile. The « r edies, both in chirurgery 1 medic 
‘ t f the pted the bodies to a dreadful extent, and all the noble ‘*But how are we to swallow it?” inquired the tremulously inserted the pipe of rye-straw 1 Hector, in the Ilias, if 1 ' nory d 
L and , ere fe at 5 Lengel - eet been hideously ee senior, de<pondingly. sucked. Lo and behold his wan, drawn face was | me false 
a onus : ‘ 7 7 Re PEOCSED OF PENTEERTEON, (Oe FOR mney anely wang ‘Father, the young man has brought us straws.” seen to light up more and more, till it quite clowed ; Marcarer. “ Alas! hds off 
i 1 er t t 5 ne, the stench has polluted the air to such a degree, that ot - { 
aac a the cumeundinn allicmudatn tad atin 1 Margaret smiled slyly. and, as soon as he had drawn a long breath, ‘+__was invited by one f the ladies | 
gz ges are in grea g YE ee . . . - : , . 
" I . nued efforts, and | Soine cases of that terrible disease have already been no- “Ay, ay!” said the old man; “but my poor “ Hippoerates and Galen!” he cried, * ‘tis a | to drink a draught of wige; but he « 
pre , ly in front. } ) both flanks. | ticed in the hospital of Castiglione delle Stiviere."* bones are stiff, and, indeed, the fire is too hot for soupe au vin’—the restorative of restoratives. | the plea that he was) § going into 
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the ills of life, even pov- “Did it? Then I will lend it you. There— 
aa eee Te ee erty and old age, which | now it is yours again; your lip has touched it.’ 
4 . — — = last philosophers have| ‘No, it belongs to us both now. Let us divide 
; called the ‘summum | it.” 
malum.’ Negatur; un- “* By all means; you have a knit 
less the man’s life has | “ No, I will not cut it- that would be unlucks 
A | s : been ill-spent — which, I'll bite jit There 1 shall keop my half; you é 
i Bz - 2 : = : by-the-by, it generally | will burn yours the moment you get home, I 
: : has Now for the mod- | doubt } 
Fa -— = erns.” ‘You know me not. I waste nothing. It is 
= = == : ‘Father! dear Fa- | odds but I make a hair-pin of it, or somethir ‘ 
== _—= = == = ther This ans r dashed the 1 ice Grerard instead it 
=== == - Fear me not, girl, | of provoking him to fresh efforts, and he was si j 
= E I will be brief, b ond | lent And now, the bread and ip | » dians ’ 
= - measur brief. The | of, the old scholar prepared to contix his jour 
‘soupe au vin’ occurs | ney Then came a! e difficr Gerard. the 
{ not in modern science adroit, could not tie his ribbon ag os Catheri 
but this is only on had tied it Margaret, after «ls e) r his ef 
proof more, if proof were | forts for some time, offered to help him ; for at he 
t led, that for the last | age girla love to be cov and t saucy ' 
few hundred vears phy- | gentle, by turns, and she saw she had put him owt 
sicians have all been | of countenance but now Then a fair he . with ite 
idiots, with their chick- stately crown of 2auburn ha glossy, and gl 
1 broth and their de- | through silver, bowed eetly toward hin 
tion of gold, where- | while it ravis } eve, two whi upple hand 
by they attribute th played delicately wr t} bern mbbon ne 
highest qualities to that | moulded it with soft and airy touches Then a 
at which has the heavenly thrill ran thre nthe int ent ¥ 
] t juice of any meat, | man and ¥ gue glin of a new world of feel 
dto that metal which | ing and sentiment opened on hin And these new 
less chemical quali- and exquisite sensations Margaret unwitting! 
sthan all the metals. | prolonged; it ix not natural to her sex to hurry 
\iountebanks! dunces! ought that perta t i} 1 4 toilet Nav 
| ciel Since, then, when the taper fir rs had at last subjugated the 
i 1 th no light is | ends of the k } i \ t qui easy 
t ithered, we must till, bw a mar vre | } { f ile band 
to the chronicler she had made ber pal ipplied i 
and first we find that | with a gentle pressure to the « f the knot 
Duguesclin, a French | a eweet little coaxing h l-i nuch as to sar, 
knight, being about to Now he a good kno ' ‘ ‘ are T he 
in battle with the En palm-ki s Ww besto i om the but th 
ish asters at that | wearer's heart leaped to meet it 
time of half Franc “ There, that is how i ‘ 1 Margaret 
l sturdy strikers 1 and drew back to take one last | ev of he 
1 and land —dranl k; then 1] ' f le apy sl of } 
not of but thre l, recei 1 n ber « a j ne « 
upes au vin,” i irdent lor ! | rd 
l r of t BI ‘gq kiv and lor ‘ A able tr 
V This d I mor seized her, at etreated with dows 
charged the islender iashes and tell-tale cheeks, and tock her father 
and as might have be« irm on the opy j G ir , 
pected, killed a mul- having scared her his « k the oth 
I € of t 1 arm; and eo tl y ig wn 
e the rest into the nd conscious, a pped the slong i 
" But he was « lence 
the first of al rl] { They entered ! el m t Schiedai 
holy and hard-hitting Poort ind as Ger 1 quainted with t 
ones who |! ! thi t I ‘ te } if i th il ! 
divine rest e, beer Strac I | tl ew Ile} it 
ustentated, fortified, was going with M et to! , in th 
rré rated, and con- QOvsts Waa Str t i t on entering th 
suvled gate their roads lay apart They hade each other 
Dear father. pry- a fri ndly adieu, and Gerard ed inte the great 
thee add thyself to that | town A profound, an achi f solitude, 
list before the soup fell upon him, yet the streets wer Lhen 
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held the hat imploring- t asked his late companions wl vy were and 
ly in both hands til’ h vhrere they | l 
1¢ nation thatjinvented it, and the wo- | must not take aught to weaken his powers. Now, | great battle in the north of Italy to Hannibal the | inserted the straw once more Beshrew my shamefacedness! 1 But 
le it, and tha young man who brings if the ‘soupe au vin’ had been known in Troy, it) Carthaginian, by this neglect alone Now this his spared them the “ modern instances,” and | their words it breedi w ve the 
* folk. Havga suck, my girl, while | is clear that in declining ‘ vinum merum’ upon that | divine elixir gives in one moment force to the gave Gerard on opportunity of telling Margaret | mean nd ething whisy i me they would 
our host the}/history and virtues of score, he would have added in the next hexameter, | limbs and ardor to the spirits; and taken into how proud his mother would be her oup had profit- | not | ' I shall r see her re ol 
reign compougd lhis corroborative, |‘ But a “soupe au vin,” madam, I will degust,| Hector’s body at the nick of time, would, by the ed a man of learnir weary world, I hate you | vour wavs I 
as unknown fo the ancients; we find | and gratefully.’ Not only would this have been | aid of Phoebus, Venus, and the blessed saints, hav« “Ay! but,” said Margaret, “ it would like her | t k I must meet beauty and dness and leart 
their treatisespf medicine, nor in those but common civility—a virtue no perfect command-| most likely procured the Greeks a defeat. For | ill to see her son give all and take none himself. | in three pr f price—and never see them 
itives which rgveal many of their rem- er is wanting in—but not to have done it would! note how faint and weary and ieart-sick I was a) Why brought you but two straws ? more ! 
in chirurgery} and medicine proper. have proved him a shallow and improvident per-| minute ago; well, I suck this celestial cordial, and * Fair mistress, 1 hoped vou would let me put Falling into t 1 reverie, and letting his 
he Ilias, ifr q memory does net play | son, quite unfit to be trusted with the conduct of a now behold me brave as Achilles and strong as an! my lips to your straw, there being but two.’ bod where it we 1. be jost I way: but pres 
| war; for men going into battle need sustenance eagle.” | Margaret smiled and blushed, “ Never beg that | ently meeti: : 1 of per l moving is 
r. “Alas! h@s off | and all possible support, as is proved by this— ‘**Oh, Father! now, an eagle !” you may command,” said sh ‘* The straw is not | one directi he mingled with them, for he ary | 
vited by one @f the ladies in tie pom | that foolish generals, bringing hungry soldiers to “ Girl, I defy thee and all the world. Ready, | mine—'tis yours; you cut it in yonder field they must be mal for the Stadthouse. Soon 
raught of wig; but he declined, on | battle with full ones, have been defeated, in all I say, like a foaming charger, to devour the space “TI cut it, and that made it mine: but after | the noisy troop that t the moody Gerard 
t he was jus} going into battle and ages, by inferior numbers. The Romans lost a | between this and Rotterdam, and strong to combat | that your lip touched it, and that made it your en l, not up Ss e, Wut upon a 
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large meadow by the side of the Maas; and then 
the attracticn was at once revealed, Grn.ss of all 
sorts were going on: wrestling, the game of palm, 
the quintain, lezerdemain, archery, tumbling, in 
1 art, [ blush to say, women as well as men 
to the great delectation of the com- 
Chere was also a trained bear, which stood 
on his head, and stood upright and bowed with 
prodigious gravity to his master, and a hare that 
beat a drum, a that strutted on little 
stilts dis vy. These things made Gerard 

then; but the gay scene could not 
really for his heart in tune 
with it. So hearing a young man say to his fel- 
low that the Duke had been in the meadow, but 
the Stadthouse 


wo 
performed 
H 

pany 


d a cock 





dainfi 
laugh now and 


- . 
sniiven it 
eniiven it, 


was not 


was gone te to entertain the burgo- 
masters and aldermen and the competitors for the 
and their friends, reinembered 
and shoul 


he suddenly 


he was hungry, ike to sup with a 


prince. He left the river and this time he 





found the Hooch Straet, at lily led him to 
the Stadthouse. But wil rot there he was 
at one door, then at another, till he 

t-vard. It was 


nded by a pompous 
idered collar 





1! ing a white 
a gold kn The was a crowd at the 





| hues, including 

















gate of p endeavoring to soften this official 
rock They came ap in t ripples, and re- 
tired to make way for othe insuccessful. 
It cost Gerard a strug] ir him, 
when h hin four hea f tl te, he saw 
s I hat made his | ut; there was 
rs with Margaret on his a soliciting hum- 
ler f a 
i sin the alderm not at hon They 
" i 
W hat is t } ld m 
If vou will tlet us y_ in to him, at least 
take t leaf f imy tablet tomy cousin. See, 
I have w 3 nan he wiil e« e out to us.” 
Por ut do you take me? I carry no mes- 
sages, I keep s gat 
He tl " i, in a stentorian voice, inex- 
orab! 
‘*No strangers enter here but the competitors 
lel pani 
"I 1 ma eri A » in the crowd, 
3 ) have nven V 1 nsw m ew ww” 
Maryar t il half I } ly : 
**Good people! we are come from far, and my 
f Tr l: and 1 rh 1 wew servant 
that knows not, al ild not | sit in our 
cousin's hou 
At this th ly. Margaret 
hrank as if At that moment 
1 hand a grasp: it felt like 
| n t steel. She turned 





was Gerard Such a 















} f and appeal ne from her bosom, 

ish ecan to whimper prettily . 

rt had hustled her and frightened her for one 
tl s thoughtles<ness in not even 
tel they were coming was cruel; 
ar ution, | r wiso and faith- 
fu was mortifying to her 
f And ) ortified, and 
at came suddenly this kind hand 
an illw lacrima 

* remarked a coarse humor- 

ist ; tten her sweet-heart.” 

‘Haw! haw! haw!" went the crowd. 

She dropped Gerard's haad d tiv, and turned 
round with eves flashing through her tears: 

‘I have no sw et-heart, you rude men. But I 

friend) 


um f your boorish town, and this is a 
friend; and ene who knows, what you know not, 


hew to treat the aged and the weak.” 





i ienuiess in 





The crowd was dead silent. They had only 
been thoughtless, and now felt the rebuke, though 
re, was just he silence enabled Gerard to 

t with the porter. 


‘T am a ec m pe itor, 5 





tis your name?” and the man eyed him 





son of Gerard 


janitor pected a slip of parchment he 
held in his hand 
Gerard Gerardssoen can enter.” 
With my company—these two?” 
‘Nay; those are not your company: they came 


‘What matter? thoy are my friends, and with- 


t them J go not in.” 
Stay without, then.” 

‘Tha vill I not.” 

‘That will see.” 

‘We will, an j edily i” 

Gerard then raised a voice of astounding volume 
and power, and shouted, so that the whole street 
ran : 

‘Ho! Pure Eart or HoLttanp!” 
Are you mad?” 
Hexe 18 ONE OF YOUR VARL&YS DEFIES You.” 


‘AND WILL NOT LET YOUR GUESTS PASS IN.” 

iIlush! murder! Che Duke's there! I'm 
dead!” « i the janitor, q iking 

Then suddenly trying to overpower Gerard’s 





thuoder, he shouted, with ali his lun 


WAY THERE 





OPEN THE GATH, YE KNAVES 
ror Gerarp GERARDSSOEN AND UIs Company ! 
(th go with him!") 

Che gate swung open as by ma Eight sol- 
diers lowered their pikes half way, and made an 
arch, under which the victorious three marched in 
trium The moment they had passed the 

together horizontally to bar the gate- 

\ it pinned an abdominal citizen that 

to be of Gerard's company unbidden, 

Oo passed the guarded portal, a few steps 
! ht t trio upon a scene of Oriental luxury. 
| t-vard was laid out in tables loaded with 


' its, and literally sowed and piled with gor- 


Gnests in rich and various costumes 





: th a leafy canopy of fresh-cut branches 
fastened tastefully to golden, silver, and blue silken 
cords that traversed the area; and fruits of many 











some artificial ones of gold, silver, 
and wax, hung pendant, or peeped, like fair eves, 
among the green leaves of plane-trees and lime- 
trees. The Duke’s minstrels swept their lutes at 
intervals, and a fountain played red Burgundy in 
six jets that met and battled in theair. Theeven- 
ing sun darted its fires through those bright and 
purple wine spouts, making them jets and cascades 
of molten rubies, then passing on, tinged with the 
blood of the grape, shed crimson glories here and 
there on fair faces, snowy beards, velvet, satin, 
jeweled hilts, glowing gold, gleaming silver, and 
sparkling glass. Gerard and his friends stood 
dazzled, spell-bound. Presently a whisper buzzed 
round them, “ Salutethe Duke! Salute the Duke!” 
They looked up, and there on high, under the dais, 
was their sovereign, bidding them welcome with a 
kindly wave of the hand. The men bowed low, 
and Margaret courtesied with a deep and grace- 
ful obeisance. The Duke’s hand being up he gave 
it another turn, and pointed the new-comers out to 
a knot of valets. Instantly seven of his people, 
with an obedient start, went headlong at our friends, 
seated them at a table, and put fifteen many-color- 
ed soups before them, in little silver bowls, and as 
many wines in crystal vases. 

“Nay, father, do not let us eat until we have 
thanked our good friend," sail Margaret, now first 
recovering from all this bustle. 

** Girl, he is our guardian angel.” 

Gerard put his face into his hands, 


‘Tell me when you have done,” said he, “ 


and 
I will reappear and have my supper, for I am hun- 








gry. I know which of us three is the happiest at 
meeting again. 

** Me?” inquired Margaret. 

**No:” guess again. 

* Father ?” 

‘No.” 

** Then I have no idea which it can be ;” and she 


gave a little crow of happiness and gayety. The 
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skewered into that beef cavern got cooked to per- 
fection, retaining their own juices and receiving 
those of the reekingox. These he called his beef- 
stufling, and took delight therein, as did now our 
trio; for at his word seven of his people went head- 
long, and drove silver tridents into the steaming 
cave at random, and speared a kid, a cygnet, and 
a flock of wild fowl. These presently smoked be- 
fore Gerard and company, and Peter's face, pro- 
foundly sad and slightly morose at the loss of the 
savage hog, expanded and shone. After this, 
twenty different tarts of fruits and herbs, and last 
of all confectionery on a Titanic scale—cathedrals 
of sugar, all gilt and painted in the interstices of 
the bas-reliefs; castles, with their moats and 
ditches, imitated to the life; elephants, camels, 
toads; knights on horseback jousting; kings and 
princesses looking on; trumpeters blowing; and 
all these characters delicious eating, and their 
veins filled with sweet-scented juices—works of 
art made to be destroyed. The guests breached a 
bastion, crunched a crusader and his horse and 
lance, or cracked a bishop, cope, chasuble, crosier 
and all, as remorselessly as we do a carraway 
comfit; sipping, meanwhile, hypocrass and other 
spiced drinks, and Greek and Corsican wines, 
while every now and then little Turkish boys, 
turbaned, spangled, jeweled, and gilt, came offer- 
ing on bended knee golden troughs of rose-water 
and orange-water to keep the guests’ hands cool 
and perfumed. 

But long before our party arrived at this final 
stage appetite had succumbed, and one or two 
circumstances had oceurred, apparently trifling. 
Gerard had suddenly remembered he was the bear- 
er of a letter to the Princess Marie, and, in an un- 
der tone, had asked one of the servants if he would 
undertake to deliver it. The man took it with a 
deep obeisance : ‘ He could not deliver it himself, 
but would instantly give it to one of the princess's 
suite, several of whom were about.” 























soup was tasted, and vanished in a twirl of four- 
teen hands, and fish came on the table in a dozen 
forms, with patties of lobster and almonds mixed, 
and of almonds and cream, and an immense vari- 
ety of “ brouets,”’ known tous as “ rissolles.” The 
next trifle was a wild boar, which smelled divine. 
Why, then, did Margaret start away from it with 
two shrieks of dismay, and pinch so good a friend 
as Gerard? Because the Duke's * cuisinier” had 
been too clever; had made this excellent dish too 
captivating to the sight as well as taste. He had 
restored to the animal, by elaborate mimicry with 
burned sugar and other edible colors, the hair and 
bristles he had robbed him of by fire and water. 
To make him still more enticing, the huge tusks 
were carefully preserved in the brute’s jaw, and 
gave his mouth that winning smile you may have 
noticed as a result of tusk in man or beast, and 
two eyes of colored sugar glowed in hishead. St. 
Argus! what eyes! so bright, so blood-shot, so 
threatening—they followed a man and his every 
movement. But, indeed, I need the pencil of 
Leech or Grandville to make you sce the two gilt 
valets on the opposite side of the table putting the 
monster down before our friends, with a smiling, 
self-satisfied, benevolent obsequiousness—for this 
ghastly monster was the flower of all comestibles ; 
old Peter clasping both hands in pious admiration 
of it; Margaret wheeling round with horror-strick- 
en eyes and her hand on Gerard’s shoulder, squeak- 
ing and pinching; his face of foolish delight at 
being pinched, the grizzly brute glaring sulkily 
on all, an‘ the guests grinning from ear to ear. 

* What's todo?” shouted the Duke, hearing the 
signals of distress. Seven of his people with a 
zealous start went headlong and told him. He 
laughed, and said, ‘Give her of the beef-stuffing, 


then, and bring me Sir Boar.” Benevolent mon- 


arch! The beef-stuffing was his own private dish. 
On these grand occasions an ox was roasted 
whole, and reserved for the poor. But this wise 


as well as charitable prince had discovered, that 
whatever venison, hares, lambs, poultry, etc., you 





It may be remembered that Peter and Margaret 
came here not to dine, but to find their cousin. 
Well, the old gentleman ate heartily, and being 
much fatigued dropped asleep, and forgot all about 
his cousin. Margaret did not remind him; we 
shall hear why. 

Meantime their cousin, William Johnson, alder- 
man of Rotterdam, was seated within a few feet 
of them, at their backs, and discovered them when 
Margaret turned round and screamed at the boar. 
But he did not speak to them, for the following 
reason. Margaret was very plainly dressed, and 
Peter inclined to thread-bare. So the alderman 
said : 

““'Twill be time to make up to them when the 
sun sets and the company disperses; then I will 
take my poor relations to my house, and none will 
be the wiser.” 


Half the courses were lost on Gerard and Mar- 
garet. They were no great eaters, and just 
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9. 

“Which? which? have you seen any of my 
work ?” ; 

“I? no. But you will gain a prize.” 

“T hope so; but what makes you think so?” 

“‘ Because you were so good to my father.” 

Gerard smiled at the feminine logic, and hung 
his head at the sweet praise, and was silent. 

“Doa’t speek,” murmured Margaret. “ They 
say this is a world of sin and misery. Can that 
be? What is your opinion ?” 

“No! that is all a silly old song,” expla’ ied 
Gerard. “’Tis a by-word our elders keep repeat- 
ing out of custom—it is not true.” 

“How can you know? you are but a child,” 
said Margaret, with pensive dignity. 

“Why, only look round! And then I thought 
I had lost you—forever ; and you are by my side: 
and now the minstrels are going to play again. Sin 
and misery? Stuff and nonsense!” 


“What do you admire most of all these beauti- 
ful things, Gerard ?” 

“You know my name? How is that?” 

“White magic. I am a witch.” 

“Angels are never witches. But I can’t think 
how you—” 

“ Foolish boy! was it not cried at the gate loud 
enough to deave one?” 

“So it was. Where ismy head? What do I 
admire most? If you will sit a little more that 
way I'll tell you.” 

“This way?” 

“Yes! so that the light may fall on you. 
There. I see many beautiful things here, more 
beautiful than I could have conceived; but the 
finest of all, to my eye, is your lovely hair in its 
silver frame, and the setting sun kissing it. It 
minds me of what the Vulgate praises for beauty, 
‘An apple of gold in a net-work of silver,’ and oh, 
what a pity 1 did not know you before I sent in 
my poor efforts at illuminating! I could illumi- 
nate so much better now. I could do every thing 
better. There, now the sun is full on it, it is like 
an aureole. So our Lady looked, and none since 
her until to-day.” 

**Oh fie! it is wicked to talk so. Compare a 
poor, coarse-favored girl like me with the Queen of 
Heaven? Oh, Gerard! I thought you were a good 
young man.” 

“Solam. But I can’t help having eyes—and 
a heart— Margaret.” 

“ Gerard ?” 

“ Don't be angry !” 

* Now, is it likely ?” 

**T love you.” 

“Oh for shame! you must not say that to me.” 

“IT can't help it. I love you. I love you.” 

“ Hush, hush! for pity’s sake! I must not list- 
en to such words from a stranger. I am ungrate- 
ful to call you a stranger. Oh, how one may be 
mistaken! If I had known you were so bold—” 
And Margaret's bosom began to heave, and her 
cheeks were covered with blushes, and she looked 
toward her sleeping father, very much like a timid 
thing that meditates actual flight. 

Then Gerard was frightened at the alarm he 
caused. ‘‘ Forgive me,” said he, imploringly. 
“ How could any one help loving you!” 

“ Well, Sir, | will try and forgive you—you are 
so good in other respects ; but then you must prom- 
ise never to say you—(o say that again.” 

‘**Give me your hand, then, or you don’t forgive 
me. 

She hesitated ; but eventually put out her hand 
a very little way, very slowly. He took it, aad 
held it prisoner. When she thought it had been 
there long enough, she tried gently to draw it 
away. He held it tight: it submitted quite pa- 
tiently to force. What és the use re-isting force? 
She turned her head away, and her long eyelashes 
drooped sweetly. Gerard lost nothing by his prom- 
ise. Words were not needed here: and silence 
was more eloquent. Nature was in that day what 
she is in ours; but manners were somewhat freer. 
Then, as now, virgins drew back alarmed at the 
first words of love; but of prudery and artificial 
coquetry there was little, and the young soon read 
one another's hearts. Every thing was in Gerard’y 
favor: his good looks, her belief in his goodness, 
her gratitude ; and, at the Duke’s banquet this mel- 
low summer eve, all things disposed the female na- 
ture to tenderness; the avenues to the heart lay 
open ; the senses were so soothed and subdued with 
lovely colors, gentle sounds, and delicate odors; the 
sun gently sinking, the warm air, the green cano- 
py, the cool music of the now violet fountain. 

Gerard and Margaret sat hand in hand in si- 
lence, and Gerard’s eyes sought hers lovingly ; 
and hers now and then turned on him timidly and 
imploringly, and two sweet, unreasonable tears 
rolled down her cheeks, and she smiled deliciously 
ere they were dry. 

And the sun declined ; and the air cooled; and 
the fountain plashed more gently; and the pair 
throbbed in unison and silence, and this weary 
world was heaven to them. 





now were feeding on sweet thoughts that have 
ever been unfavorable to appetite. And it 
was a relief to them when the dessert came 
and the valets retired a few steps, and they 
could talk without being overheard. But 


= oe - — ~ : 


“Oh the merry days, the merry days when we were young ; 





there is a delicate kind of sensuality, to whose 
influence these two were perhaps more sensi- 
tive than any other pair in that assembly— 
the delights of color, music, and perfume, all 
of which blended so fascinatingly here. 

Margaret leaned back and half closed her eyes, 
and murmured to Gerard, ‘‘ What a lovely scene ! 
the warm sun, the green shade, the rich dresses, 
the bright music of the lutes, and the cool music of 
the fountain, and all faces so happy and gay! and it 
is to vou we owe it.” 

Gerard was silent. 

“* Now, don't speak to me,” said Margaret, lan- 
guidly, “‘let me Jisten to the fountain: what are 
you a competitor for?” 

He told her. 

“Very well! You will gain one prize, at least,” 


| 





e 
Oh the merry days, the merry days when we were yeung. 


A grave, white-haired seneschal came to the ta- 
ble, and inquired courteously whether Gerard Ge- 
rardssoen was of their company. Upon Gerard's 
answer, he said, 

“The Princess Marie would confer with you, 
young Sir; I am to conduct you to her presence.” 

Instantly all faces within hearing turned sharp 
round, and were bent with curiosity and envy on 
the man that was to go to a princess. 

Gerard rose to obey. 

‘1 wager we shall not see you again,” said 
Margaret, calmly, but coloring a little. 

“ That will you,” was the reply; then he whis- 
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pered in her ear, “ This is my good princess, but As if satisfied with her examination of me, she | see his betrothed that he cam Wyndon. hh 
you are my queen.” He added aloud, “ Wait for | said, “I don’t know where you came from, or | had boon companions there with wh he rioted 
me, I pray you; I will presently retura.” | whom you are, young man, but you look honest, with whom he struck the hand in f and 

“ Ay, ay !” said Peter, who bad just awoke. | and I am rarely deceived in my speculations, If became surety for 

Gerard gone, the pair whose dress was so home- you are pleased to take up with our accommoda- It was late one night when I ih and I were 
ly, yet they were with the man whom the princess | tions, you are welcome to abide with us as long as | wending our way | ef t i uw her 
se nt for, became “the cyvosure of neighboring | you stay in town Bring, therefore, your luggage | « in, whe | t the Gate of I Life with a 
eves ;” observing which, William Johnsen came | this evening, and I will have a room ready for you, | fever Harv was making | usual v t . 
forward, acted surprise, and claimed his relations. where you can be alone ;” and then she took th xl had but a few hours since qu 1 her pres 

‘¢ And to think that there was I at your backs, | handle of the door in her hand, and I bowed my- | ence 


and you saw me not.’ | self out. 




































































“ 
“ Pardon me, Cousin Johnson, I saw you long With a light heart I flew away back to the ho- with the me y of the faith and hope expressed x wup.1 
since.” said Margaret, coldly. tel, which but a little while agodiad seemed so ll bv her ‘ 1 moment before, and looking De 
“ You saw me, and spoke not to me ?” and gloomy to me, and with the decline of day | icti y toward ‘ ulm black s above, lark ’ 
“ Nay, cousin, it was for you to welcome us to | once more found myself knocking at her door for erced with a myriad points, which, to our minds, | going t 
Rotter iam, as it is for us to welcome you at Sev- | admittanee. seemed to let through the glory w 1a s al iti . 
enbergen. Your servant denied us a seat in your It was the summer when I first became an in- | way in heaven. We were thus | ful al itint 
house mate of her house; and summer it was, not only ing, when from out the ‘* Washington Hotel” there | | | 
‘‘ The idiot!” in the air and in the waving branches and in th rst, a few vards in advat a party of 1 ‘ ! 
‘‘ And I had a mind to see whether it was ‘like | breasts of the little birds that came c! und | ers, who made tl ht echo w d t 
maid like master ;’ for there is sooth in by-words.” | singing about the door, but in all our hearts, for | | nent above all, ther me a maudl Iti 
William Johnson blushed purple. He saw Mar- | a kind and tender regard for each other's feelings | en voice we knew t well, singi the refrai the r | 
garet was keen, and suspected him. He did the | bred a sweet and goodly crop of all the virtues | _ ’ tant place 
wisest thing under the circumstances—trusted to | which make life fair and pleasant. And well I [ : , while.” et utterly | 
deeds, not words. He insisted on their coming | remember one heaveuly day in the season, when i He he 
home with him at once, and he would show them | seemed as though it were a leaf torn out of the I pitied her from the I 
whether they were welcome to Rotterdam or not. book of Paradise—I well remember how Lorea she stop] in 6 | | . F 
‘Who doubts it, cousin? Who doubts it?” | dawned upon me. It was at breakfast time others in such tones. She ' 
said the scholar. I sat late. She came in from some distant friends | tently. | s he, bey ' I 
Margaret thanked him graciously, but demurred | she had been visiting, radiant with youth and | hideous nc und uproar will r ' 
to go just now: said she wanted to hear the min- | health, and with the glad flush of joy at once mor stupid and brutal me: ent | pri t i ‘ 
strels again. In about a quarter of an hour John- | being at home. (Ah! how much thesefour words Kecover | t ily « never | « ' ' 
son renewed his proposal, and bade her observe say! turning to « ; ‘ { eve in this ‘ 
that many of the guests had left. Then her real My hostess, the Lady Bountiful, turned to m« frightful state, the | : wr ‘ | 
reason came out. and said, Close to ber s ly ne ert , 
‘‘ It were ill manners to our friend, and he will It is mv daughter.” ed them, they, hearing te] ppt | to Hoy : 
lose us. He knows not where we lodge in Rotter- And to this daughter I bowed low. one side to see us pas I ha t | 
dam, and the city is large, and we have parted com- I am not going to enter into any analysis of that Not yet content with his mischief came for hopi 
pany once already.” passion which cometh, like the rain from heaven, |W ard, and shouting out, ‘‘A petticoat! a petti- Thr ans ’ 
“ Oh! said Johnson, “* we will provide for that. | upon the just and the unjust I am not going to | coat!” he seiz yreah by the sleeve and pulled | gay ’ 
My young man—-abem! I°mean my secretary— | weary you, or any one else, by a rhapsody about | ber under the g elt. I took the « 
shall sit here and wait, and bring him on to my | sensations which no man or human being ever put She never resi i or str gled t t away. but de It wa : 
house He shall lodge with me, and with no oth- | down on paper. But I tell you, simply and plain- | drawing back her vail, said lial |} wi the cl ' 
er. ly, that from the time Lady Bountiful suid “ It is * Let me go, Harvey Bx n seemed i ‘ ’ 
“* Cousin, we shall be too burdensome.” my daughter”—from that time | loved Loreah., Poor Harvey! Even with the instinct in my | from mat rn ri 
‘‘ Nay, nay; you shall see whether you are wel- Our daily life passed smoothly and easily on heart and the power in my arm to fell | to the | st with eo ste ist , ' 
come or not—you and your friends, and your | As for me, through what pearly gates did J not | pavement, | could not but pity him in t er to « | me t hear 
friend's friends, if need be ; and I shall hear what | look out into the west of my life! Did I notstand | desolation and blankness which his fac \ i und ti 
the princess would with him.” at the golden gate and look through the ivory one | out. Sobered and restored by this i | eartl S ly | 
Margaret felt a thrill of joy that Gerard should | of dreams to the time when Loreah and I might | renco itre, and detected in the midst of base that I t 
be lodved under the same roof with her; then she | walk along the meads and by sweet waters, one | ness by her whom he had so deceived, he let ‘ t i 
had a slight misziving. and indivisible ? | the arm he had arrested, and pul his ha ric f 
“ But if your young man should be thoughtless, I was so taken up with the contemplation of my | his eyes, he slunk away silently into the sl “s | to awal 
and go play, and Gerard miss him—” happiness in prospective, that I altogether omitted | of the nicht. So he | Lowe j If, a the breast So I 
‘He go play? He leave the spot where I put | to notice Harvey Boynton, who came from a dis- | pillars came together, and tl f fell i nd 
him and bid him stay? Ho! Stand forth, Hans | tant town to see us—Us! buried him in the ruins of his own | puffs, the q 
Cloterman !” One evening she decorated the little parlor with Pity for Loreah—pity from all s t) had f 
A figure clad in black serge and dark violet hose | additional flowers; she looped the clean long cur- | love virtue, that encourage truth ! h | uN he f 
got up and took two steps, and stood before them, | tains with festcons of them, and made garlands to | smiles and good examples, to « t ad the rocky cut i 
without moving a muscle—a solemn, precise young | hang over the picture-frames, shedding their in- | monitions! Pity for her who hai seen the g 1 | ceeding ex) 
man, the very statue of gravity and starched pro- | cense over all. It must bea feast that was totake | tremble, the walls shake, the edifice totter, and the ct m to our ear i - ft 
priety. At his aspect Margaret, being very hap- | place? A party, maybe, where we should all | whole fabric lie crushed upon theearth! Andsing | came from the | . 
py, could h irdly keep her countenance, But she | dance and be merry—was it ? avain a song of triumph for the brave heart of m strokes—the br ’ 
whispered Johnson : Yes, a party, and but a single party. That was | dear girl, who steadily Lore back against the tide | remembered opx ly t [ 
“TI would put my hand in the fire forhim! We | Harvey Boynton. These preparations and decora- | that threatened to overflow and bear her out to | felt as a sailor fe: nl 
are at your command, cousin, as soon as you have | tions had been all for him; this was his welcome | the broad sea of devastation and utter despair! the sea! So we jour F a 
given him his orders.” from the heart of Loreah For with a sweet resignation, as from a heart that | with his hand on the ttle. or near it , " 
Hans was then instructed to sit at the table and Oh! my castle; oh! my fabric floating on the | knew no bitterness, she went about her duty asif | eye looking out of tl | ’ ws in { [ 
wait for Gerard, and conduct him to Ooster-Waa- | clouds, and as airy and unsubstantial as they! | no shadow had folded its gloomy wings and set- | looking over his rf { f 
gen Straet. He replied, not in words, but by calm- | Alas! the flowers had undermined and sent it top- tled on her heart. And Lady Bountiful, noting Suddenly we saw f . 
ly taking the seat indicated ; and Margaret and | pling in ruins upon my heart. I wonder it did not | that her usual calmness had returned to her, gave | among the alder bushes wi road. I 
Peter went with William Johnson. crush me. Had it not been made of sterner and | over her anxicty, and was the dear, lovely old | waited until we got within tw f) 
“ And, indeed, it is time you were abed, father, | more elastic stuff than even I knew of, it had | mother again creat God! it was Harvey ! t to 
after all your travel,”’ said Margeret. This had | broken when he came! But the shadow of Harvey Boynton still struck | us! There must | ' 
been in her mind all along. I sat upon the stair and listened to the echoes, | me desolate when I thoughtof hisengagement. 1 went the whistle, and . wes 
low and sad, that came up out of the ruins of my | knew too well the principle which filled her breast to | brakes; slap sl we ‘ ‘ 
Hans Cloterman sat waiting for Gerard, solemn hopes; and then, when they had gone out and ubt that happiness could ever come to me untilit | late! Smilingly he t . 1" 
and business-like. The minutes flew by, but ex- | sought their several beds, I went again into the | was broken. I knew that in her extreme sense of | at us; and then, v the « t f 
cited no impatience in that perfect young man. | room of sacrifice and sat out the night, waiting to | honor and uprightness she would never break faith | laid his head over t! le f 
Johnson did him no more than justice when he | see the king of glory come in the east, with all his with him, any more than she would ever speak to | the mute eyes locking st ¢ i ( 
laughed to scorn the idea of his secretary leaving | retinue of cloud and sword of flame. er recognize him again. So I sat down, as it were, All too late 
his post or neglecting his duty in pursuit of sport, For I laughed long and loud when the thought | in the gate of my heart, and looked up and down Instinctively I { ! 
or out of youthful hilarity and frivolity. came to me that Loreah should so long grow up in | the long, dusty road of hope for some courier who | not feel the ‘'t 
As Gerard was long in coming, the patient Hans | comeliness and the possession of all the virtues, and | should bring me glad tidings. And while I watch- Crash, crash we 
—his employer's eye being no longer on him — | no hand reach forth to pluck the flower of her love; | ed there came another and a different message from | through the tend 
“tandem custode remoto,” improved the time by | as if others were blind to beauties which I saw. | my employers—that I should go to Washington | ing, palpitating, } ' 
quaffing solemnly, silently, and at short but @e- | When I saw Harvey Boynton I knew that the es- | upon their business. Pleased with the prospect Quickly we ba ' lest ' t not 
curately-measured intervals, goblets of Corsican | timate I had placed upon her heart was true; so I | and hope of advancement, and glad of relief from | yet be extinct t c 
wine. The wine was strong, so was Cloterman’s | mex kly closed the door of that cloister which had | thought and hopes that were beginning to eppress | too well! He never ! ‘ t 
head ; and it was not until Gerard had been gone | been opened and so perfumed with the memory of | me, I willingly took leave of Lady Bountiful and | proached, and it all t I } 
a good hour the model secretary had imbibed the | her Jove, and sat me down in peace and quietness. | Loreah for a time, and was on my way. by the side of the ts 
notion that creation expected of Cloterman to Bat then, Harvey Boynton! Something there | In the month of February I set out. I pursued Dead by bis « t 
drink the health of all good fellows, and *‘ nom- | was in the speaking of his eye that, to one observ- my way without incident, finished my business, Dead and gl 
mément” of the Duke of Burgundy, there present. | ant, was not pleasant. and was returning home again. Chance delayed | appealingly to H t 
With this view he filled bumper nine, and rose me at Whaleport beyond my expectations. Im- | ing silently 1 , 
gingerly, but solemnly and slowly. Having Lady Bountiful adored Harvey Boynton. She | patient at being de layed, I sauntered slowly around | a mask of ice | 
reached his full height, he instantly rolled upon | even patted him on the cheek when he came (for | the place, endeavoring to while away the few hours | shaking in the 1 
the grass, goblet in hand, spilling the cold liquor | her age gave her warrant to do so, and be hada fair | left me before departure. Through the windows wreck 
on many an ankle, but not disturbing a musele in | cheek, had Harvey), and called him “her boy,” | of a bar-room I saw, to my utter surprise, no less | a mas nt, a t ‘ 
his own long face, which, in the total eclipse of | and “her son ;” while I sat at the burning of my a man than Harv Boynton. No sooner had my would have be t 
reason, retained its gravity, primness, and infalli- | house and home without strength or power to | eyes rested on him than, despite my personal feel- | call it, 
bility, quench the flame | ings at entering such a place, I was determined to Hiere was th P } ’ " 
— But when I saw the twinkling of Harvey Boyn- | speak with him. So 1 went in and sat down, | brought to steady | he ‘ t ‘ ' 
ton’s eye, I watched him as I never watched man | watching him, He was, to be sure, greatly alter- in his hand—inse 
‘ey ri, > OW r ” y before. I dogged his footsteps; I followed in his ed Continued abandonment to an evil life had | badge and « ] 
ONE YEAR OF MY LIFE. haunts; I movied his om AE I gave the joke | greatly changed the man from his former self inn < ven in de 
You can not know Loreah—you can not know | and jest with them; I drank from the glass at their | His eye was bright and glowing, but with the in- I learned! after t ‘ ] 
her as I knew her. What though, in phrase of | feast; just as a policeman seeking a thief puts on | spiration of drinking and the chances of the game Boston to play 
story-writers, I say she has golden hair, a blue | the garb and outward show of him whom he seeks | He was well-dressed, and seemed beyond want; | having the mone f 
eye, and perfect form; what if I say her voice was | to catch: so | walked in the footsteps, and made | but I could not see him there, wasting his life and | place wl we met | I t 
like the lark’s at dawn, or the sighing of the sum- myself acquainted with the habits which made the | | s away, without one friendly admonition, even | Despair, workir s heart 
mer wind through dancing ferns, and her step as |-character of Harvey Boynton—he who would be | should I be repulsed; and | s the more moved | day, hi wn thou led 
free and graceful as any beautiful thing on earth; | the husband of Loreah—and while I watched | | to this when I saw him impatiently throw down | in the manner de \ 
these can not, although I swear with most perfect | found out ail. | his ** cue” and move sullenly away, while his ad- | My st ill t tol i 
fervor, bring to your mind any thing more than a Harvey Boynton was the companion of dissi- | versary raked up the stakes, and the marker put | know that He |} f 
mere vague outline of that image which dwells for- paters, of libertines, and the outcasts of the worl up the bait for another fool. I touched him on | and deser R 
ever in my soul, And here he dared bring his rotten heart and the shoulder, for all this time he had not noticed n { 
While yet a novice in the art of mechanism I | principles indeed, one can eak of such a 0" have ised the 7 
went to live with the mother of her whom my heart | thing—into the presence of Loreah and Lady Bk Harvey,” I said, “ how do yo . over hi 
loveth, next to God, to bow down and do homage | tiful! I laid a train for H ev Boynton which He drew back a little, as though | ould avoid Lady B 
t So it was that, one day upon my travels, seck- | should explode when he leas ‘ t. A ' the union w } 
, like the German handwercks-burachen, a place | me! had | pos-essed t the least : fl * There is no i et l ni we | formed. M 
to advance myself in my trade, and rest for the | or manly \ h, | would hav 1 e fri I ha i l ' narrated 
body as well, it happened that, strolling up and | have laid a straw in his wa t : 1 t al | ) . eema br 
vn the street listlessly, I saw, looking out at with a mask of frankness into t t our : I ‘ mel 
5 passing soldiers, a mild a 1 placid fa , 80 family, who knew 1 
ilm and benevolent in its « x pre 1 that I in- never hav } art Lor | 
stin tively drew near to her, asking that for which I have said that Hae y! nton |i lin a dis- 
Is ught | tant town, and eo he did; t was not 10 t . a little s 
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DREAMING BY DAYLIGHT, 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1859, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New Y ork. 


TRUMPS. 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


<a : 
CHAPTER XLIL 
SYMPTOMS 

As Lawrence Newt sat in his office and look- 
ed at the ships and the river there was still the 
same soft light in his eye, but his mind beheld 
other images than formerly. The scene was 
no longer exclusively Eastern, under palm-trees 
and by a rushing river, with strange snowy 
mountains beyond, and the magical air of pa- 
thetic romance steeping all. It was more fa- 
miliar now—not banishing the other, but keep 
ing it as a dear, distant back-ground over which 
every day the mists stole more tenderly. 

Lawrence Newt had many a wondering con- 
versation with himself. He salled himself hu- 
morously to account very often. Frequently, 
as he moved his chair back from his table when 
his work was done, and he abandoned himself 
to the stream of his fancies, he smiled and said, 
inwardly, ‘“* Hallo, Lawrence Newt! What, in 
the name of consistency, do you mean, Sir?” 

Then, with a face still half smiling, he lapsed 
into reverie again, and his eves grew so tender 
that it was clear he was thinking of a woman. 

He was not afraid of himself. He scorned 
nothing more than an unreal consistency. He 
cockered no feeling of any kind: being very 
sure that an emotion that could not flourish 
without fondling had better not flourish at all. 
Of course he was often surprised by himself— 
by the development of his own affections and 
sympathies, and he laughed at himself as at 
another person when some delicate and vital 
change took place. 

‘* After all I can only be myself,” thought he, 
smilingly. “Do what I will I can not very 
easily deceive two spectators—my Maker and 
myself.” 

For some reason Lawrence Néwt was espe- 
cially friendly with little Miss Ellen Bennet. 
Ever since the evening at the Bennets during 
which, although constantly engaged in con- 
versation with Gabriel's father and mother, he 
had contrived to see how intimate Amy Waring 
was with her young corsins, and how, as it 
were, they hid together among the roses, he 
had called often at the house, and was no less 
welcome to Gabriel and his sister than to Mr. 
and Mrs. Bennet. 

Simultaneously with this habit of his, Amy 
Waring was constantly coming to Aunt Ben- 
net’s. She had new books to discuss with Uncle 
Bennet, and, as he was engaged during busi- 
ness hours with his duties as a book-keeper in 
Mr. Van Boozenberg’s bank, it was necessary 
that she should come round toward evening. 
So that it sometimes chanced that Mr. Lawrence 
Newt—who, by a singular coincidence, being a 
business man also, was engaged during the same 
hours as Mr. Bennet—happened in upon the 
quiet little circle, and then, some lively conver- 
sation arising, during which the sun set, and 
the evening darkened, and it was really quite 
late—then it suddenly occurred to Amy that 
mamma would be anxious—she had no idea it 
was so late—she was very sorry—however, Ga- 
briel will go home with me. 

But Gabriel did not go home with her, for 
Lawrence Newt always happened to be going 
that way, and declared that it would be quite 
as easy for him to take care of Miss Amy as of 
himself, and certainly much pleasanter. Upon 
which there was quite an absurd degree of blush- 
ing and bowing and Jittle ringing exclamation, 
and general bustling and laughing and chat- 





ting, which always 
ended in the depart- 
ure of Amy Waring 
and Lawrence Newt 
together. 






























































hs ** You see, my dear 
ry 2 Miss Amy, it is di- 
4 rectly upon my way 
‘ v home, and therefore 
‘ it is no trouble—not 


the least trouble.” 

She knew his eyes 
were twinkling as 
he said this, al- 
though she could not 
see them, and she 
always thought of 
light, airy, humorous 
replies that might be 
made, but she nev- 
er made them; but 
walked along very 
peacefully, very con 
tentedly, and said 
only “Thank you,’ 
or “Yes, I know,” 
or other little some- 
things that were not 
very airy nor humor- 
ous, but which sound 
ed singularly n 
al to the heart of 
Lawrence New tw ho 
often said—for there 
was a great family 
likeness in these lit- 
tle evening prome- 
nades— 

** Suppose it were 
a trouble, what then? 
I should go home 
with you all the 
same.” 

Amy Waring had 
the reputation of a 
wit among her friends. The young men espe- 
cially were a little afraid of her, and Lawrence 
Newt often heard them speaking of her clever 
repartees, and expressing the comprehensive 
opinion that she was “ the brightest girl in New 
York, and so good i‘ 

But Mr. Newt never discovered the wit in his 
intercourse with her. At first, indeed, she had 
been very spirited when they met, and now it 
was always with the same spring sweetness in 
her face, as of blossoms and singing birds. But 
of late there was more silence and half con- 
straint, or, rather, as Amy persisted in stating 
it to herself, he was so much her senior, so much 
wiser, so much better than she, that it was her 
place to listen to him ; and she did listen with 
a kind of charmed satisfaction that made the 
beauty of her face in contented repose even love 
lier than when it was beaming with the anima- 
tion of speaking. 

Besides, he is born to be a bachelor, thought 
she, and we ought to be kind to those who will 
never have any body to love them. 

Oh! what colors deepened in her face as she 
corrected to herself the remark which only her- 
self had heard, and how she involuntarily bent 
| her head, as she thought—‘“I mean who will 
never love any body.” 

One evening at Mr. Bennet's the conversa- 
tion gradually shifted through a variety of top- 
ics, not holding any of them very long, until El- 
len, who was reading, suddenly exclaimed, with 
indignation, *‘Oh dear me, it’s too bad!" 

“What is that, Ellen?” asked her mother 

“Why mother, here is Lord Ronald, in the 
adventures of Lord Ronald, you know, who has 
married Lady Blanche after all. It's too bad! 
I wish people wouldn't do so, or else that people 
who write books wouldn't tell about it.” 

** And why shouldn't Lord Ronald marry Lady 
Blanche, Ellen?” asked Lawrence Newt, with 
a smile, 

“Why, because, you know, he was in love 
with Lady Mildred.” 

‘“* Well, and what has become of Lady Mil- 
dred ?” 

“Oh! she tied long ago, you know.” 

“Then surely Lord Ronald couldn't marry 
her.” 

“Yes, I know, but people ought to be true to 
their first loves.” 

Ellen went on reading, and a curious silence 
followed. Mrs. Bennet was knitting, and Amy 
Waring was working at some kind of purse; 
Mr. Bennet sat on the sofa, smiling vaguely as 
his daughter spoke ; Lawrence Newt and Gabriel 
were seated near each other, and had been talk- 
| ing with the ladies. 

The girl had retired again into the dreamland 
from which she had emerged so suddenly and 
indignantly, and she seemed to have carried ev- 
| 











ery body with her. Mr, Newt sat bodily in his 
chair—that was all—Mr. Bennet was half bow- 
ing, with dreamy eyes and an aspect of unusu 
al humility. His wife, as she knitted busily, 
blushed, and Amy Waring counted her stitches 
with a pertinacity that showed her mind to be 
very far away from the thread of her work. Ga- 
briel thought ruefully of Hope Wayne, and it 
was Gabriel who broke the silence. 

“No,” said he, “a man never loves but once.” 

He said this with such a pitiful air, with such 
| a fell resolution in his mind of never being com- 
| forted for the tragedy of which he represented 
himself to himself as the victim, that the whole 
party lifted their eyes and looked at him, and 
all laughed together as they saw his smooth, can- 
did, boyish face on which the history of life 
was yet to be written. 

Gabriel laughed too, but still ruefully. His 
remembrance of Hope Wayne was the minor 
key on which he loved to play his thoughts like 
melodies, and in his softer hours believe that he 
should never be happy again, 
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“Oh, mother, you think we boys feel nothing. 
But I assure you there was a boy at our school 
who was in love with a girl who preferred some 
body else, and I don’t believe he will ever get 
r ver 2” 

Meaning himself, of course. Already a poet, 
and serving up his own heart as a morsel for 
the romantic appetites of his friends 

** Gabriel,” said Lawrence Newt, after look 
ing at the boy kindly for some time, “‘ when I 
last came home from India I passed through 
Europe and stopped at all the famous cities. I 
saw the great works of all the great men, the 
painters, the architects, the sculptors. One day 
I hope you will see them, and read them, for 
they are the best kind of history. Well, one 
morning in Venice I went in my gondola to a 
distant, solitary streot, and in a little corner of 
an old palace, crumbling and deserted, except 
by two or three poor retainers of the family, I 


was shown a picture which the family, reduced 
to the last straits, were willing to sell. It was 
called a King of Thrace—nothing else, and was 
declared to be a master-piece ol Giorgione’s, 


one of the grand old Venetian painters—a pic 
ture which an ancestor of the family had bought 
of the painter, and which had never hung any 
where but in this palace. The King was an old 
man, with a face as calm and beautiful as the 
face of Elijah may have been when he was 
translated. He had a son and daughter on 
each side, and a look of paternal dignity which 
is indescribable. It seemed to me a ‘portrait 
of one of the noblest of human beings, and I 
bought the picture. It wanted cleaning, and I 
took it to the cleaner. Now what do you think? 
The cleaner rubbed and rubbed until the King 
of Thrace disappeared, and underneath, upon 
the same canvas, there was a figure of Sai 
Sebastian pierced with arrows. But it was a 
sadly inferior work, and I left it behind 

Lawrence Newt stopped, and all the company 
looked as if they expected to hear something 
more Gabriel said only, ‘* Well, Sis 

‘Several pictures may be painted upon the 
same canvas, you see, and the new 1 ay be 
more beautiful than the old, yet without de 
stroying it. I am older than you, and I know 
many a boy who took leave of hope when he 
lost his first love.” Here Lawrence Newt stopped, 
and Gabriel looked shocked, as if he s ispected 
him of punning. After a moment Mr. Newt 
continued 
love of a bo 


Sut the love of a man is not the 
: and the man may remember that 
earlier love without shame, even while he tells 
the new 

rhe latter part of what he said did not seem 
to be especially addressed to Gabriel, nor to any 
one. It sounded only like a general confe asion 
of faith. No one replied, and Lawrence Newt 
continued : 

‘A man’s heart is a palimpsest A new 
Scripture may supersede the old, and be as 
much better as it is fresher 

He smiled as he said these last words 

“God knows, much better!” said Mr. Bennet, 
after a few moments, without stammering—this 
time without smiling, and with his head bowed 
reverently toward his wife 

Amy Waring was knitting with a close atten 
tion that was most edifying. She bent so far 
over her work that nobody could see | 
She was thinking what a pity it was that 
like Mr. Newt was born to be a bachelor. Sud 
denly she remembered how late it was—and, in 
fine, Mr. Newt strolled home with her. He 
talked of his travels, and joked, and gossiped, 
without the remotest allusion to the human heart 
as a palimpse st, or the telling of new loves while 
you remember the old. He imparted to Amy 
his theory of the Venus of Milo, concluding by 
saying: 








**That’s only my opinion. I believe the 
critics are against me. But I like to spec- 
ulate about all these things.” 

So if Amy Waring 
had been trying to 
extract any evidence 
from what he had 
said that he was , 
speaking from expe- ; ‘ 
rience, she felt that 
her pains were lost. 
He speculates upon 
statues, thouglit she, 
and upon human 
hearts and lives, and 
upon every thing 
else. It is natural, 
because he has no 
warm and near ties. 
But what a pity! 
what a pity! 

It did not require 
any very profound 
sagacity in Lawrence 
Newt to know the 
general tenor of Amy 
Waring’s thoughts. 
If she could have 
heard what he was 
saying to himself, 
she would have un 
derstood that he did 
not mean to help any 
body to like him or 
to dislike him by any 
revelation of experi- 
ence. Love-experi 
ence is always in- 
teresting to girls, 
thought he; it pre 
disposes them in fa- 
vor of aman. No, 
thank you! If my 
Giorgiones are to be 
taken, let it be for c. 
their own value, not 
for the curiosity or 
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interest of some picture 


underneath 


Not that 
any body wants my Giorgiones No; and if 
they did, not that I would sell! Not at all 

He fell off int uch an s of dreams that 


he and Amy walked on without another word 








Lawrence Newt 1 long ago locked wpon 
himself as a man wi was not very likely to 
marry Life w pleasant to him, as it often is 
to successful met He enjoyed the sharp ¢ n 
tact of busy merchant the ere uman fleet, 
he said, of which their shi are only the ‘ 
w urd image each one salling as cl} et the 
wind as he can or dares He sailed too: the 
snowy sails of his Kast Indiamen not white: 
than his soul Lawrence Newt lost more for 
tunes by his chivalric honesty than he won by 
his superior intelligenes 

He enjoyed, too, the society that he met afver 
that of business We change our clothes all 
through,”’ said he, chatting with Arthur Mer 
lin. “I meet old Van Boozenberg in another 
shirt, and his fe and the neighbors in their 
best clothes. ( 1 the clothes, but not t 
body Change the name, but not the game 
We are not playing draughts any longer, bat 
checkers. It isn’t Wall Street, you think. Shut 
your eyes, and se¢ How droll it is—if you 
really want to see in this world, you must shut 
your eyes! But, Arthur, that is a small part of 
society One girl lik Amy Waring or Hope 
Wayne—one family like the Benne er 
bears the ill impre n of ten thonsand hollow 
hearts and home A wiee man, it seems to me, 
takes peop! as they con as he does the weath 
er. Hot as it may bh e are never barned up. 
Cold as it may be, m f us are never frozen; 
and so, however wet, there is never a deluge.’ 

He found gradually that he must call himself 
to very strict account it rd to his relations 
with Amy Waring Heavens! if she 
hould be the K ng of Thrace pa ted over the 
Saint Sebastian! In one t ny! it would differ, 
thought he; it couldn't be very easily rubbed 
out 

He was frightened to find himself thinking so 
and even now, as he walked by e? de. the 
portrait in the solemn li ury « Pi ewood stole 
into his memory—those soft dark «¢ » seemed 
to look into | nd s own looked tenderly 
but calmly back ul pon them, as if he were 

izing through them down into h 1 soul 
Those eves had no reproof for him a kead, 

nd that frightened him all the more 

‘*Lawrence Newt,” said he to himseif, “you 
don't mean to sa 

He finished the juestion w th a la igh, as if 
t were entirely unnecessary for him to hear the 
point of it in order to understand how exqui 

tel lndic it was 

Why not was the grave reply which he 
heard himself ng t i in quite anoth- 
er strain 
No, no, no, no! It isn't worth discussing,” 
arid he, in the fir ra 

Then he laughed a good honest laugh at him 
elf for trying to bamboozle himeelf. 

For it had all grown up so unconsciously 
When did Fri f | i know pa rte 
into—you kr 4 muired he of himself How 
could *t, vou k 

He answered himeelf as cunningly: When 
did the peach blossom pass into the peach? 
liow could it, u know? The ne a flow 
and the other a fruit, know It couldn't d 
it. vou know. 

He was not unmindful of the difference of age 
between Am War r and himself; and in 
stinctively he did notaing which 1 show to 
others that he felt more f er than for a friend 
Younger men, who « not help feeling the 
charm of her pre mplained of Lim. 
He was never ‘that ef l old bore, Lawrence 
Newt,” to them More than one of them in 
the ardor of young feeling had « fided | pas 
ion to Lawre wi it m, bravely, 

“ 
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“My dear fellow, 
God speed yvou—and so will 1, all I can. 

And he did so. He mentioned the candidate 
kindly to Miss Waring. He repeated little anec- 


1 do not wonder you feel so. 








dotes that he had heard to his advantage. Law- 

rence regarded the poor suitor as a painter does 

a picture. He took him up in the arms of his 

charity and moved him round and round. He 

put him upon his sympathy as upon an easel, 

and turned on the ily lights and judiciously 
aarKne sd the party 

His generosity was chivalric, but it was un- 

Beautiful flowers arrived from the 

vouths hey were 80 lovely, so 

What taste that young Hal Battle- 

marks Lewrtnce Newt, admiringly, 

as he emells the flowers that stand in a pretty 

vase upon the centre table. Amy Waring 

siniles, ‘and says tha Thorburn’s taste, of 

whom Mr. sbury buys the flowers. Mr. 





Newt re it is at least very thoughtfal 





in him. A young can not but feel kindly, 
surely, toward y« men who express their 
good feelin t! m of flowers. Then he 


onversation into 
1arm the cause of 
persisting in speaking 


dexterous! some 











and his bouquets, when that persistence 

will evidently render t ject a little tedious, 
Poor M Hal Battlebury an coul d he only 
survey the Waring ma sion from the ower floor 
to the roof, would behold his han sehen flowers 
ti » Wednes vithering in cold cer- 
emony 1 the parl ab! passion frozen 
into 7 s ni in Amy Wartas’s Wadens- 
draw yald s¢ the litthe book she received 
from “her friend Lawrence Newt’ treasured 


like a price less pe arl, with a pressed rose laid 
1 the leaf where he7 name and his are writ- 
ten together—a rose which Lawrence Newt 





ng from one of the cer- 


! ing under its polite recep- 


hus Dou juets | it 


l said gayly, a : took leave, ** Let this 
memory fragrant till I return.” 

it was a singular fact that when one of 

askets without a card, of which we have 
urrived at the house, it was not left in 
solitary etate upon the centre table in 


as care could 
in the sts ion of Miss Waring’s 
and then some choicest flower 
lected to be pressed and preserved some- 
ths of the bureau, 

uwers give up their 
in being longer seem 
young or old, 


t bloomed as long 


ict secius 





e} 
yurean dra 
ny hum 


wonld any maiden, 





a voluntary spinster, or any unmarried 
octogenarian at heart a bac row wr? 
Lawrence Newt had watched with the warm- 


est sympathy the rapid <onieninua of the 


f ip between Amy Waring and Hope 
W He aided it in every way. He called 
in the istance of Arthur Merlin, who was in 
some doubt whether his devotion to his art 

iid allow him to desert it for a moment. 


doubt only ted while Lawrence 
~wt was unfolding a plan he had of reading 
ks alond with the ladies—and —in fact, a 


»worthy plans which all 


1 


it as the 


many other p 


implied a 


constant meeting with Miss Waring 

j Mis s Wayne, Mr. Merlin did not delay his 
co-operation in all Mr. Newt's efforts. 

And so they met at Amy Waring’s house 
very ofte oa pretended to read, and really 
did read, eral books together aloud. The 
more Art ur oe © saw of Hope Wayne the 


»d he was to think how impossible 
in view of his profound devotion 
art, to think of beautiful women in any 
ight than that of picturesque subjects. 5 
* Really, Mr. Newt,” Arthur said to him one 


evening as 


for | him, 





g they were cining together at Del- 
monico’s—it was in the old building in William 
Street—‘' if I were to paint a pic ture of Diana, 
when she loved Endymion—a picture, by-the-by, 
which I intend to paint—-I should want to ask 


Miss Way ne to sit to me for the prince ipal figure. 
It is really remavkabie what a subdued splendor 


there is about her—Diana blushing, you know, 
as it were—the moon delicately vailed in cloud. 
It would be superb, I assure you a 

Lawrence Newt smiled—he often smiled—as 
he wiped his mouth, and asked, 

“Who would you ask to sit for Endymion?” 

‘Well, ict me see,” replied Arthur, cheer- 
fully, and pondering as if to think who was ex- 





actly the man. It was really beautiful to see 
his exclusive enthusiasm for his art. ‘ Let me 
see. How would it do to paint an ideal figure 
for Endymion?” 

* No, no,” said Lawrence Newt, laughing, 
“art must get its ideai out of the real. I do- 
mand a good, solid, flesh-and-blood Endymion.” 

“T can’t just think of any body,” replied Ar 
thar Merlin, musingly, looking upen the floor 
and thinking so intently of Hope in order to 
image to himself a proper Eudymion that he 
quite forgot to think of the candidates for that 
figure 


‘How wonld my young friend Hal Battle- 
bury auswer?” asked Lawrence Newt. 

* Oh, not at all,” replied Arthur, promptly; 
“he’s too light, you know.” 

“Well, let continued the other, 
‘‘what do you thiuk of that young Southerner, 
Sligo Moultrie, who was at Saratoga? I used 
to think he had some of the feeling for Hope 
Wayne that Diana wanted in Endymion, and 
he has the face for a picture,” 

“Oh, he’s not at all the person. He's much 
oo dark, you see,” ~ gies Arthur, at once, 
with remarkable readines 

“There's Alfred Dinks, ” said Lawrence Newt, 
stniling, 

‘Pish !” said Arthur, conclusively. 

“Really, I can not think of any body,” re- 
turne . his companion, with a mock gravity that 
Arthur probably did not perceive. The young 
artis : was evidently very closely occupied with 


me sec, 











| 














the composition of his picture. He half closed 
his eyes as if he saw the canvas distinctly, and 
said, 

“T should represent her just lighting upon 
the hill, you see, with a rich, moist flush upon 
her face, a cold splendor just melting into pas- 

n, half floating, as she comes, so softly - e- 
rior, so queenly scornful of all the world but 
him. Jove! it would make a splendid picture !” 

Lawrence Newt looked at his friend as he 
imagined the condescending Diana. The art- 
ist’s face wag a little raised as he spoke, as if he 
saw some figure descending. It was rapt in the 
intensity of fancy, and Lawrence knew perfect- 
ly well that he saw Hope Wayne’s Endymion 
before him. But at the same moment his eye 
fell upon his nephew Abel sitting with a choice 
company of gay youths at anothertable. There 
was instantly a mischievous twinkle in Lawrence 
Newt's eve. 

“Eureka! I have Endymion.” 

Arthur started and felt a half pang, as if 
Lawrence Newt had suddenly told him of Miss 
Wayne's engagement. He came instantly out 
of the clouds on Latmos where he was dream- 
ing. 

** What did you say ?” asked he. 

“Why, of course, how dull I am; Abel will 
be your Endymion if you can get him.” 

““Who is Abel?” inquired Arthur. 

“Why my nephew, Abel Don Juan Pelham 
Newt of Grand Street, and Boniface Newt, Son, 
& Company, Dry Goods on Commission, Es- 
quire,” replied Lawrence Newt, with perfect 
gravity. 

Arthur looked at him bewildered. 

‘Don’t you know my nephew Abel N 

“No, not personally. 
course. 

“Well, he’s a very handsome young man, 
and though he be dark he may also be Endy- 
mion. Why not? Look at him, there he sits. 
*Tis the one just raising the glass to his lips.” 

Lawrence Newt bent his head as he spoke to- 
ward the gay revelers who sat, half a dozen in 
number, and the oldest not more than twenty- 
five, all dandies, all men of pleasure, at a neigh- 
boring table spread with a profuse and costly 
feast. Abel was the leader, and at the moment 
Arthur Merlin and Lawrence Newt turned to 
look he was telling some anecdote to which 
they all listened eagerly, while they sipped the 
red wine of France, poured carefully from a bot- 
tle lying upon its side in a basket and delicate- 
ly coated with dust. Abel, with his glass in his 
nand and the glittering smile in his eye, told 
the story with careless grace, as if he were more 
amused with the listeners’ eagerness than with 
the anecdote itself. The extreme gayety of his 
life was already rubbing the boyish bloom from 
his face, but it developed his peculiar beauty 
more strikingly by removing that incongruous 
innocence which belongs to every boyish coun- 
tenance, 

As he looked at him, Arthur Merlin was ex- 
ceedingly impressed by the air of reckless grace 
in his whole appearance which harmonized so 
entirely with his face. Lawrence Newt watched 
his friend as the latter gazed at Abel. Law- 
rence always saw a great deal whenever he 
looxed any where. Perhaps he perceived the se- 
cret dissatisfaction and feeling of sudden alarm 
which, without any apparent reason, Arthur 
felt as he looked at Abel. 

For will any philosopher be good enough to 
explain why, when a young artist is so devoted 
to his profession that, as he solemnly avers, he 
can never allow his affections to stray from it 
for a moment, and, pending the composition of 
a picture of Diana and Endymion, is searching 
for a proper model of the figure of the lover, 
and suddenly at dinner in a restaurant chances 
upon a face so handsome and a figure so grace- 
ful that they are evidently just the thing, will 
any philosopher explain why that young artist 
should experience a very disagreeable and in- 
describable emotion ? 

3ut the longer Arthur Merlin looked at Abel 
the more curiously perplexed he was. The feel- 
ing which, if he had not been a painter so ut- 
terly devoted to his profession that all distrac- 
tions were impossible, might have been called 
a nascent jealousy, was gradually merged in a 
half-consciousness that he had somewhere seen 
Abel Newt before ; but where, and under what 
circumstances, he could not possibly remember. 
He watched him steadily, puzzling himself to 
recall that face. 

Suddenly he slapped his hand upon the ta- 
ble. Lawrence Newt, who was looking at him, 
saw the perplexity of his expression smooth it- 
self away; while ‘Arthur Merlin, with an “oh!” 
of surprise, 8 satisfaction, and alarm, exclaimed 
—and his color changed— 


o” 


Vewt ? 
I've heard of him, of 


‘* Why, it’s Manfred in the Coliseum !” 
Lawrence Newt was confounded. Was Ar- 
thur, then, not deceiving himself after all? Did 


he really take an interest in all these people only 
as a painter, and think of them only as subjects 
for pictures ? 

Lawrence Newt was troubled. He had seen 
in Arthur with delight what he supposed the 
unconscious beginnings of affection for Hope 
Wayne. He had pleased himself in bringing 
them together—of course Amy Waring must be 
present too, that any ¢éfe-a-téte which arose 
might not be interrupted—and had dreamed 
the most agreeable dreams. Ue knew Hope— 
he knew Arthur—it was evidently the hand of 
Heaven. He had even mentioned it confiden- 
tially to Amy Waring, who was profoundly in- 
terested, and who charitably did the same of- 
fices for Arthur with Hope Wayne that Law- 
rence Newt did for the young candidates with 
her. The conversation about the picture of 
Diana had only confirmed Lawrence Newt in 
his conviction that Arthur Merlin really loved 
Hope Wayne, whether he himself knew it or 
not. 


| 
| 
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And now he was all wrong, after all! Ridic- 
ulous! How could he be? 

He tried to persuade himself that he was not. 
But he could not forget how persistently Arthur 
had spoken of Hope only as a fine Diana, and 
how, after evidently being struck with Abel 
Newt, he had merely exclaimed, with a kind 
of suppressed excitement, as if he saw what a 
striking picture he would make, ‘* Manfred in 
the Coliseum !” 

Lawrence Newt drank a of wine, 
thoughtfully. Then he smiled inwardly. 

“It is not the first time I have been mis- 
taken,” thought he. ‘‘1 shall have to take 
Amy Waring’s advice about it.” 

As he and his friend passed the other table, 
on their way out, Abel nodded to his uncle, 
and Arthur Merlin made himself very sure that 
he saw the person whose face so singularly re- 
sembled that of Manfred’s in the picture he 
had given Hope Wayne. 

“TI am all wrong,” thought Lawrence Newt, 
as they passed out into the street. 

** Abel Newt, then, is Hope Wayne’s some- 
body,” thought Arthur Merlin, as he took his 
friend's arm. 


glass 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Goop Aroumrxt.—In a time of much religious ex- 
citement and consequent discussion, an honest Dutch 
farmer on the Mohawk was asked his opinion as to which 
denomination of Christians were on the right way to 
heaven. “ Vell, den,” said he, “ven we ride our wheat 
to Albany, some say this road is the best, and some say 
dat; but it don't muke much difference which road we 
take, for ven we git dere dey never ask us vich vay we 
come—and it's none of their pisiness—if our wheat is 
good !* 

— 


A year or two since Captain Hackstaff, of Middletown, 
well known in New York as commander, at one time, of 
one of the “ Black Ball” line of Liverpool packet-ships, 
was on a visit to that city, and in a conversation with a 

riend upon the hardships incident to the life of a sailor, 
said that he never heard of but one man who had a good 
excuse for going to sea. On being asked who that man 
was? the Captain replied, ** Noah! for,” said he, **if the 
old chap had remained on shore he would have been 


drowned ! 











“You will observe from this word Pater,” 
schoolmaster to his pupil, “the great flexibility of the 
Latin language. Pater is a father; and here we have 
patruus, an uncle; and propatruus, a great uncle, on the 
father’s side. Can you make any such change in our 
language? Pater, patruus, propatrwus—father : is there 
any way you can change father into uncle in English ?" 
“I don't think of any,” replied young Hopeful, “ unless 
you can get him to marry your aunt.” 

— 

A S.iient Dirrerence.—An empty-headed exquisite 
was present when a young lady was singing a song in 
which the following lines occur: 


said a 





“By that fair brow where innocence reposes, 
Like moonlight resting on the spotiess snow.” 


Looking at him intently, she divided the words in the 
first line in a manner not particularly complimentary, 
thus: 

* By that fair brow wherein no sense reposes, 

Like moonlight resting on the spotiess snow." 
—_—- 

A New Dertsition.—“ Now, papa, what is humbug * 
“It is,” replied papa, “‘ when ma pretends to be very 
fond of me, and pe ts no buttons on my shirts,” 

-_>- 








A Patent Conrantsen —Love without money has 
been compared to a pair of shiny-leather boots without 
soles. 





SUGGESTIONS For THe Sturip.— Never think of saying 
Bo to a goose. Say beau to the gander—belle to the 
goose. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Burnett’s Kalliston. 


As a wash for the cemplexion, it has no equal; it is 
distinguished for its soothing and purifying effect, allay- 





ing all tendency to inflammation. It is also a powerful 
cleanser ef the skin, removing tan, freckles, pimples, 
and all discolerations. These, with its refreshing and 
invigorating properties, render it an indispensable requi- 
site for the toilet of every lady. 
Prepared only by JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
Boston. 
For sale by all the principal Druggists 


___ Pifty Cents a Bottle. 
An Unprecedented Demand as spring up for 


Juces Hace.’s Eau Atuenrenne, on Hate Restores. 
The bald are made to rejvice in the possession of a lux- 
uriant growth of hair, while that impaired by disease or 
age is, by ite nee, restored to its original life color and 
pristine beauty Sold by all Druggiets. and by Ju.es 
Haver & Co.. No. 74 Curstsut Street, Mhiladelphia. 


R# IMMEL’ Ss TOILET VINEGAR is 
far superior to Fan de Cologne as a lotion for the 
Toilet or Bath, a reviving Perfume and a powerful Dis- 
infectant. 
Sold by 





all the Trade. 
MMEL, Perfumer, London and Paria. 
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Tucker's Flowers, Feathers, and Miscellaneous Items, 
Are all reliable. 


DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM. 
DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM. 
DR. WISTAR’S BALSAM. 


The Remedy of the Times. 
The Remedy af the Age. 
The Remedy of the Season, 

Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, Asthma, 

Bronchitis, Whooping Cough, Croup, 

Inflammation of the Throat, Lungs, and Chest, 

Influenza and Consumption, are all cured by this in- 
comparable remedy. 

Beware of Counterfei*s, and purchase only that hav- 
ing the written signature of “I. Butts.” as wéll as the 
printed one of the Proprietors, SETH W. FOWLE & 
CO., 18 Tremont Street, Boston, on the outer wrapper, 


BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


Sold everywhere, 





Curtis’ Cure for Baldness. 


This remedy is reliable; contains no oil, lead, or en}. 
phur; it has been tested in Boston, P rovidence, and the 
Eastern States. J. M. CURTIS, Propr ie tor, Providence, 
KI. Sold by E. M. Guion, 127 Bowery; J. & J. Coa. 
dington, 715 Broadway; W. H. Lewis, 527 Greenwich 


| Street; Joun Jones, 72 Houston Street, New York: Mrs, 
Hayes; G. P. Milne; and Reynolds & Wo., Brooklyn ; 
P. Sellew, Jersey City; U. T. Mercer, Newark. 


BARNES & PARK, Nos. 13 and 15 Park Row, 


Ani uil Diuggists. General Agents. 


TIFFANY & CO, 
Importers & Manufacturers, 

No. 550 Broadway, New York, and 
Rue Richelieu, No. 79, Paris, 
DIAMONDS, AND UTHER PRECIOUS STONES 
FINE JEWELRY. WATCHES. 

Sirver Ware, PLatep Wares, Taute Curieny; 
CLocks, bronzes, Artistic Gas Fixtures, 
Desks, Unesstne-Cases, Worx-Boxes, J ewet- Boxzs, 
Fans, Kiem Porce.aty, 

And many other Articles of Art and Luxury. 

The only Agents in New York for the sale of Chas. 
Frodsham’s Watches, whose superiority over any other 
pocket time-pieces ever made is unquestionably estab- 

lished. 

Every article is marked in plain figures the Lowest 
Price at which it will be sold. 

We cordially extend to strangers an invitation to in- 
spect our stock, assuring all that a call will incur not the 
least obligation to purchase. 


ROTESTANT FRENCH INSTI- 
TUTE for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, in New York, 
No. 48 East 24th Street, near Madison Park. Boarding 
and Day School, (Lasstcat and CommErcian. This 
institution will be reopened on the 15th of September. 
It presents a thorough course of instruction in all its 
branches, including the Sj anish and German lauguages. 
The French is the language of the school. Comfortable 
arrangements for a limited number of pupils. Prospect- 
us, with testimonials, the names of my pupils and of 
their parents during the pa-t rour years, ée., to be had. 
Prof. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 
References : es Rev. Dr. F. Monod. 
Geneva, Rev. Dr. Merle d Aubigné. 
Washington, Hoh. Lewis Cass, Secretary of State. 
Boston, Prof. L. Agassiz. 
Princeton, Prof. A. Guyot. 
New York, C. King, President of Columbia ( vollege. 








Rev. Dr. 1. Ferris, Chancellor of the N, Y. University. 
_ vy. Dr. 5. H. Tyng. 
Rev. Dr. F. Hawks. 





Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 
y ’ 
FOR ALL THE PURPOSES OF A 
PURGATIVE MEDICINE. 

For CostTrvenrss ; 

For tue Cure or Drsrepsia; 

For JAUNDICE; 

For tus Cure or IxNpigEstion; 

For Hrapacur; 

For rue Cure or Dyrsewrerry; 

For a Four Stomacn; 

For tue Cure or Exyrstre.as;: 

For tue Pries; 

For tux Cure or Sonorvta; 

For att Scrorvtovs ComPLaints; 

For Tur Curg or Rurumatisu; 

For D1stases oF Tue Sxin; 

For Tus Cure or Liver Comriarr; 

For Drorsy; 

Fon tae Cure or Tyrren, Tremors, anp Saut Rurom?! 
For Worms; 

For Tur (ure or Govt; 

For a Dinner Pri; 

For tur Curr or Nevratota;: 

For I'vniryine Tue Buoop. 

They are sugar-costed, so that the most sensitive can 
take them pleasantly, and being purely vegetable, no 
harm can arise from their use in any quantity, 

Price 25 cents per Box; Five Boxes for $1 00, 

PREPARED BY 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO, 
LOWELL, MAS83. 
Sold by all Druggiste everywhere. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, 
Have just Published: 

THE LIFE OF JABEZ BUNTING, D.D., with Notices 
of Contemporary Persons and Events. By his Son, 
Tuomas PenctvaL Busting. Vol. L, with a Por- 
trait. l2mo, Muslin, $1 00 





ABBOTT'S FRENCII REVOLUTION. The French 
Revolution of 1189, as viewed in the light of Repub- 
lican Institutions. By Joun 8. C. Anport. Author ef 
“The History of Napoleon Br ynaparte,” *- Napoleon at 
St. Helena,” &c. With numerous Engrayings. 8vo, 
Muslin, $2 50. 


; or, A Peep at the Past. By 
the Author of ** Allen Prescott” and “ Alida.” 12mo, 
Muslin, $1 00. 


WALTER THORNLEY: 





THE COMPLETION OF 
MISS STRICKLAND'S*QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. 
Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses 
connected with the Rega! Succes<ion of Great Britain. 
By Aones STRicktanp. Vol. VIII. completing the 
Work. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00; Sets in Muslin,$8 00; 
Half Calf, $14 50. 


ANTHON’S CICERO DE OFFICTIIS. M. T. Ciceronis 
de Officiis Libri Tres. With Marginal Analysis and 
an English Commentary. Edited for the Syndies of 
the University Press, by the Rev. Hussrr Aswrow 
Houpen, M.A., Vice-Principal of Cheltenham College, 
late Fellow avd Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. First American Edition, Corrected and 
Enlarged, by Cuartes Antuon, LL.D., Professor of 
Greek in Columbia Vollege. 12mo, Sheep extra, 75 
cents. 


FOWLER'S ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR Elemen- 
tary Grammar, Etymology and Syntax. Abridged 
from the UOctavo Edition of the * English Language in 
its Elements and Forms." Designed for General Use 
in Common Schools. By Wititam C Fowurs, late 
Professor of Rhetoric in Amherst Coilege. 15mo, Mus- 
lin, 50 cents. 


A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE: com- 
prising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment 
of Diseases, Morbid Structures, and the Disorders es- 
pecially incidental to Climates, to the Sex, and to the 
different Epochs of Life; with numerous Prescriptions 
for the Medicines recommended. A Classification of 
Diseases; a copious rs an Appendix of 
approved Formule, &c.,&c. By James Vortanp, 
M.D. F.RS. Edited by Cuantes A. Lex, A.M., M.D. 
Complete in 3 large Svo Volumes. Muslin, $5 00 per 
Volume; Sheep extra, $5 50 per Volume. 





Warren & Brorurss will send any of the above’ 
Works by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in the 





United States under 3000 miles), on receipt of the Money. 
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One American at Magenta! 
BY JULIA CAREY BHRINHARDT. 

“A young American Surgeon, who bad taken service 
with the French, pressed into the thickest of the fight; 
and if he can cure wounds as well as he gave them, he 
must he a valuable acquisition.” —Correspondent Lon- 
don Times. 

In the fiercest of the foray, 
On Magenta's bioody field, 

When before the Zouave bayonets 
Austria's chosen squadrons reeled ; 

When barsting through the legions 
Of the Hapsbuargh's vassal train, 

The gamins of the Boulevards 
Bid rage and havoc reign; 

In the thickest of the combat, 
Dashing madly on the foe, 

One rider pressed with bloody spur, 
And sword of bitter blow. 

He wore no Emperor's uniform, 
Bat fighting with the French, 

He was the first to head the charge, 
The first to mount the trench ; 

One of our young Americans— 
A child of freedom, he! 

And richer were his garments 
Than uniform could be; 

For, as he passed, and cut bis way 
By dint of plock and pith, 

I saw the garments which he wore, 
And they were made by Surtu! 

tes 


“Twin Temples of 


Fashion.” 


ONE PRICE—NO DEVIATION. 
The Price is marked on all the 
Goods in Plain Figures. 


SMITH BROTHERS, 


The Marble Stores, 
122, 138, and 140 


Fulton Street, 
Between Broadway & William St., 


THOMAS SMITH, wt 











ROBERT L. SMITH, 


NEW YORK. 
J. SMITH RICE. 





To Housekeepers. 


OMETHING NEW. —B. T. BABBITT’S 
BEST 
MEDICINAL SALERATUS, ,; 

68 | | Is manufactured from common salt, and 68 
is prepared entirely different from other 
| Saleratus. All the deleterious matter ex- 

AND | tracted in such a manner as to produce | AND 
| Sane Biscuit, and all kinds of Cake, 

70! without containing a particle of Salera- 70 

| tus when the Bread or Cake is baked; é 
thereby producing wholesome results. 

Every particle of Saleratus is turned to 
gas, and passes through the Bread or Bis- 
cuit while Baking ; consequently, nothing 

remains but common Salt, Water, and | . 
68 | Flour. You will readily perceive by the 68 

| taste of this Saleratus that it is entirely 

AND | different from other Saleratus. 

. It is packed in one pound papers, each 
~ | rapper branded, “ B. T. Babbitt's Best |. 
d 0 Medicinal Saleratus ;" also, picture, twist- d 0 

| ed loaf of bread, with a glass of efferves- 

cing water on the top. When you pur- 

chase one paper you should preserve the 

wrapper, and be particular to get the next 

exactly like the first—brand as above. 

68 Full directions for making Bread with 68 
this Saleratus and Sour Milk or Cream ‘ 
Tartar, will accompany each package; 

AND | also, directions for making all kinds of | AND 
Partry ; also, for making Soda Water and 


™ () | Seidlitz Powders. _ 
70 MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, 70 


oon | 


AND 


B. T. BABBITT’S PURE 
CONCENTRATED POTASH, | 
| Warranted double the strength ef ordi- | 
68 nary Potash; put up in cans—! Ib., 2 Ibs., 68 
8 ibs., 6 Ibs., and 1v Ibs —with full direc- 
tions for making Herd and Soft Soap. 
AND | Consumers will find this the cheapest Pot- | AND 
ash in market. 
~ Manufactured and for sale b 7 
é 0 B. T. BABHITT, é 0 
Nos. 68 and 70 Washington Street, N. Y., 
and No. 38 India Street Boston. 





IMMEL'S WHITE ALMOND § SOAP 
and FAMILY BAK SOAP are confidently reecom- 
mended for their emollient properties and delightful 
aroma. 
Sold by “es the Trade. 
MMEL, Perfumer, London and Paris, 





Singer's Sewing Machines. 
New Styles. 
From $50 to $125. 


Stronr's Famtiy Macurnr, the price of which is only 
$50 is a light and elegantly decorated Machine, capable 
of perferming, in the best style, all the sewing of a pri- 
vate family. 

Stxoer’s Stanparp Macntnes for manufacturing 
purposes are well known to be without any successful 
rival in the market. Much has recently been published 
in regard to various stitches made hy Sewing Machines. 
Singer's Machines make the best stitch ever invented, 
and do it in the best style. A great discount is made to 
clergymen, 

Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, which 
contains full information about prices, sizes, etc., of Sew- 
ing Machines, and will be supplied gratis, 

I, M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Broadway, New York. 


FINKLE & LYON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, 


Fer Family Use, Tailoring Purposes, Saddlery, &c. 
Warranted to give better satisfaction than any other 
machine in market, or money refunded. Agents 
wanted. 


503 BROADWAY, 
Neat to the St, Nicholas Hotel, 











Mercantile Record. 


Billiard-Table Makers. 


O'CONNOR & COLLENDER (Phelan’s Tables), 63, 65, 
G7, and 69 Crosby 


Blank-Books and Stationcry. 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 45 Maiden Lane 
Cutlery, Manufacturers of 


ROWE, JOIN, & CO., 269 Pearl (Am. Shears and Scis- 
BOrE). 


Direction-Labels and Tags. 
MAUGER, VICTOR E., 115 Chambers. 


Prame Makers, Looking-Giass & Picture. 


SIGLER, HORACE V., Agent, 215 Centre, 


Phrenologists and Publishers. 
FOWLER & WELLS, 208 Broadway. 


Paint Manufacturers. 
HALL & CORNELL, 123 Maiden Laue. 


COZZENS’ 
West ome Hotel 
NOW OPEN. 


a TOURETTE HOUSE, 
Benross Point, Huvson Co. N. J. 
Wesley W. Hill (ate of the Lafarge House), Proprietor. 

This fashionable Summer Hotel is beautifully situated 
on the banks of the Kill von Kull, opposite States island. 
Excellent Bathing, Boating, Fish. ng, and Diving in the 
immediate vicinity. Gentiewen with their families vis- 
iting New York, will find this House as convenient as a 
hotel in town, as it takes no longer time (only U5 minutes 
by Steamboat) to reach it, than to go from South Ferry 
to Unies Square. 


AKE HOPATCONG HOUSE, AT 
LAKE HOPATOONG, NOW OPEN. 
Gentlemen with their families, or single gentlemen, 
can make arrangements for Summer Board at reasonable 
prices. Parties wiching that rare amusement, viz 
“GOOD FISHING,” cau enjoy it at this beautiful place 
to perfection; aleo, GOOD BATHING, It is two-and-a 
half hours’ ride from New York, by Morris and Essex 
Railroad to Drakeville station, where stages will be in 
waiting to convey passengers to the House, a distance 
of three — Post Office eerie» ville, Morris 
county, 3 N. J. . HH. DAVIS 


CONGRESS "HALL, 
Saratoga Springs. 


This well-kept and fashionable HOTEL IS NOW 
OPEN for the Season. Apartments can be engaged by 
addressing the Proprietors, 

HATHORN & McMICHAEL. 








Long | Branch, N. J. 
Howland’s Hotel, 


is 
Now Open | for the Season. 


INTERNATIONAL HOTEL, 


NIAGARA FALLS. 

ROBERT B. CULEMAN, late of the firm ef COLE- 
MAN & STETSON, of the Astor House, and more re- 
cently engaged at the St. Nicholas Hotel, New York, bas, 
in connection with hisson, FREDERICK W, COLEMAN, 
opened the above-named elegant house, which, having 
been enlarged and greatly improved, renders it very de- 
sirable to visitors at this the grandest of watering places. 


TRENTON FALLS. 
This most picturesque of the WATER FALLS OF 
AMERICA can now be reached at a small expense from 
Utica by Railroad, 
N. B.—Three trains a day. 
EASTMAN’S 


White Mountain Guide-Book. 
Ross & Tousey, Wholesale Agents, N. Y. 


- Grover & Baker’s 


CELEBRATED 
Noiseless Family Sewing Machines, 
At Reduced Prices. 


Offices of Exhibition and Sale — 495 Broadway, New 
York; 18 Summer Street, Boston; 730 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia; 151 Baltimore Street, Baltimore ; 55 West 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 


te SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. ) 
XPERIENCED AGENTS WANTED IN 


all parts of the country to obtain Subscribers for 
“LOSSING'S PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF THE 
REVOLUTION,” in Two Volumes Royal Octavo, con- 
taining upward of 1500 pages, and 1100 beantiful ilustra- 
tions. This work will be sold exclusively by Agents, to 
each of whom a special District will be given. Rare in- 
ducements offered. Applicants should name the Coun 
ties they would prefer. For full particulars address 
GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 








"Lord Ward’s Worcestershire Sauce. 
Is the — E Worcestershire Sauce. 
purpose 
ASK “ror, and HAVE ONLY LORD WARD'S 
Used at every Hotel, and sold by all Grocers and 
Fruit Dealers. 
Wholesale and for Exportation, by 
JONATHAN JONES & CO., 
4 Broad Street, New York. 
Sold Retail by the Grocers and Fruit Houses. Half 
Pints, 50 cents per bottle; Pints, 60 cents per bottle. 
OUR NAME in Gilt Letters, (ndhe- 
sive.) Size 1 inch, Cent each :—2 inches, 
two cents; — 3 inches, cents. &c, with 
stamp to pay postage. Grand chance for Agents !—12 
Alphabets, 1 inch, for $1 :—Two inch, 8 for $1:—Three 
inch, 5 for $1,—Assorted Colors. Address 
GEOROB &. SNOW, Boston, Mass. 


Is excellent for all 








HARPER'S WEEKLY. 








EFORE 

rkyY, PURCHASE ONE OF THE FOLLOW. 

ING BOOKS. YOU WILL CERTAINLY ENJOY 
YOUR TRIP MORE- 


STARTING FOR THE COUN- 





ACADIA. By Fred. S. Cozzens. 1 vol., cloth. $1. 
FRUITS, FLOWERS, AND FARMING 
Ward Leecher i 5. 


$i 


VIEWS AND EXPERIENCES OF RELIGIOUS SUB- 
JECTS 


By Ueary Ward Beecher. $1 2. 
PICTURES OF COUN 1 kY LIFE By Alice Cary. 9). 
NOTES FROM BEERC HERS DISCOURSES. #1, 
MME. LE VERT’S SOUVENIRS OF TRAVEL $% 
THE SPARROW GRASS PAPERS. New Edition. $1. 


For sale on the Cars and Steamboata. 
DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 





Just Published 
NAPOLEON III, the MAN OF PROPHECY. 


- 
495 
Italy must be Free!!! 
y 4 
THE WAR OF 1859: 
GIVING a 
by Henr 
y Mery | HISTORY OF TUE CAUSES OF THE WAR Witt 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCUERS 
Of ite Heroes, with Full Accounts of the Var 
Batt 
Madame Julic de Marguerittes, 
Wrru a Mar or Tie seat oF Wa) CINELY EN 
Guaven Porrmaits oF THE va ve 
GrNemaLe, de 
One Volume 12mo, Cloth, 359 pages. 1 e $1 25 
“The design of this book is to show Italy in her Pact 
and Present, so that the reader may understand on what 
grounds she bases her expectancy of a glorious Future 
J With this view, the Auther, who has traveled largely 
New York. through Europe, and has resided for a considerable pe 
riod in Milan, descrives places with which she is 
quainted, and personages whom she intimately knew.’ 
In an Introduction to the work, Dr. R. Sueurow Ma 
Kenzin, Literary avd Foreign Editor of The Press 


STRIKING PREDICTIONS 
Fulfilled and fulfilling, by the Rev. Ge 





ber, B.D, From 2d English Edition , 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
546 and 345 Broadway. 
ee Love (L’Amour). 
Translated from M. Michelet’s great 
a French work. “ No volume is at pres- 


ent exciting more lively interest and curiosity through- 


out the country than Praised by some, and con- 
demned by othe: 5 the ‘sensation’ book of the day.” 
A fifth edition p: One volume, muslin. Price $L 

*," Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of the price, 
by RUDD & CARLETON, Publishers, 


30 Grand Street, New York, 
ME. PARTINGTON. 


WE SHALL PUBLISH, 
SATURDAY.... 
KNITTING WORK: 
A WEB OF MANY TEXTURES, 
—BT 
B. P. SHILLABER, (MRS, PARTINGTON,) 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED, 


ny 
AUGUSTUS HOPPIN. 
In One Volume l2mo. Price $1 25 


BROWN, TAGGARD & CHASE, 


Pus.isuens, BosTron 


The Great Novel. 


The Recollections of 


Geoffry Hamlyn. 


By HENRY EINGSLEY. 


One volume, 12mo, pp 5. Cloth elegant, Price $1 25. 


The first edition of this book was exhausted imme- 
diately upon its publication, and the seeond is now sell- 
ing Very rapidly. 


“ Men will like it beeause it is full of adventure, with 
the lights and shades of passion, and women readers 
will like the book on this account, and also because it 
contains inore love-stories than in our novel-reading ex- 
perience we ever met with between two covers. The 
* Kecollections’ are as earnestly and impressively told as 
if they recorded real events, Perhaps they do, for life 
in Australia is very unlike life in sober England This 
book, in which does not occur any page which the reader 
can skip, bas already caused a striking sensation in En- 

and, at " will sell by thousands in this country.”"— 
Phil adelphia Press, 

“It is capital summer reading for one who would be 
amused and entertained without being wearied, and who 
does not demand the searching and delicate analysis of 
character in ler to the maintenance of his interest in 
this book, * * * Such pictures of strength, hardihood, en- 
terprise, of courage, vivaeity, and an abounding mental 
and physical viger, are characteristically English, * * 
they make hearty and invigorating vooks, and it will be 
long before they lose their attraction for the great mass 
of readers."—N. Y. Independent. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
Publishers. 









Now Ready 


Vou. XII. and XIII. HOUSEHOLD 
LIBRARY. 


Life of 
Peter the Great. 


Compiled from Schiosson, Villebois, Bruce, Segur, 
Voltaire, Staechlin, Pelz, Von Halem, Sevesque, &c. 
2 vols. 16mo, Cloth. Price $1. 


DELISSER & PROCTER, 


», 508 Broadway. 





ALL NORTHITRN TRAVELLERS 
SUOULD FROCURE THAT SPLENDID PICTORIAL NAND- 
BOOK, 


. s 
Hunter’s Panoramic Guide, 
FROM NIAGARA FALLS TO QUEBEC 
Being a perfect picture of those portions of the Canadas 
through which the river 8t. Lawrence flows. This splen- 
did panorama is twelve feet in length, and comprises 
most beautiful and highly finished views of the Falls of 
Niagara, the Thousand Islands, the Rapids, Victoria 
Bridge, the cities of Montreal, Toronto, Kingston, Que- 
bec, &e., and numerous smalier places, together with T0 
pages of illustrated letter-press descriptions of Canadian 
scenery, similar to the European Hand-Books of the 
Khine, &c. We can give employment to 1000 TRAY- 
ELLING AGENTS in selling this beautiful book. 
Price $1 at retail. 
JOUN P. JEWRTT & CO., Publishers, Boston, 





The Parlor Glee Book. 
Containing all the Principal Songs and Choruses Per- 
formed by “ Ordway's olians,”’ ARRANGED For THE 
Piano-Forte. bLiegantly printed and bound. Price §1. 
Published by OLIVER DITSON & 00., t Boston. 


4 IMMEL’ Ss “ROBB- LEAP POWDER 
imparts a delicate rosy hue to the skin, and ren- 
ders -* soft and beantiful. 
Sold by all the Trade 
EB. RIMMEL, Perfumer, London and Paris. 


American Guano. 
TO FARMERS AND DEALERS 


in Guane, This Guano from Jafvis Island, in the Pa- 
cifie Ocean, which has been proved to be the most valu- 
able fertilizer ever discovered, is offered for sale at whole- 
sale and retail at less than two thirds the price of — 
vian. For particulars address C. 8. MARSHALL, 
American Guano Co., 66 William Street, New =) 











(Philadeiphia,) very warmly eulogizes its design and 
execution 


The above work has just been published, and is for 
sale by all Mooksellers 
Address y« rders to 


G. G. EVANS, 
ORIGINAL GIFT BOOK ENTERPRISE, 
No. 439 Chestnut Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


3” A new Classified Ca w of Books « Gifts, 
with inducement Agents, will b } {ve 
of postay 1 addrem r G. ¢ LVANS N iso 
Chestout Street, Philadeipht 
| IMMEL'S BOUQUET ALL THE 

YEAR RUUND, and WOOD VIOLET, are the 
leading Perfumes in /'arie and Lon 


Sold by all the Trade 


BE. RIMMEL, Perfumer, London and Paris 
GANDS' SARSAPARILLA, 
h 


rHE GREAT AMERICAN REMEDY 
FOR PURIFYIS rit BLAaOob 
A few botties will dis; ta t , 
while it img es tl ap} t 
etitu repared 1 A. | . s 


No. 141 William Street, NX. ¥ 


(SBEAT CURIOSITY Particulars sent free. 
Agents wanted HAW & CLAKK, Biddeford 


Py Every Number of tlanranse Maca me « 
from 20 to 50 pages—and fror et i ‘ alf 
more reading than any other in the « try. 


A Splendid WN umber. 


HARPER'S 
WEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR AUGUST. 
CONTENTS 
THE CRUISE OF THE “ ESSEX.” 
Iitustrated by Eleven Engravings 
A FOREST STORY THE HUNTING-GROUNDS 
OF THE SARANA‘ By T. Approx lucuanns 
Iifustrated by Thirteen Engravings 
THE MUSIVIANS OF OUR WOODS. 
lilustrated by Twenty-nine Engravings. 
MY WIFE 
WHATLL YOU DRINK? 
A BALLAD. 
VISITORS. 
HEXAMETERS AT JAMESTOWN, 
ISABELL BERNARD'S LESBON, 
LEGAL WIT 
MARGARET STUART. 
THE VIKGINIANS, By W. M. Tuackenat 
ILLUSTRATIONS. — The Patron.—Miles's Whistle 
Four Nead- lie 
Chapter LXXX. Pocaliontna. 
Chapter LXXXI. Res Angusta Domi 
Chapter LXXXILL Miles’s Moidore 
Chapter LXX XIII. Troubles and Conpolations 
MONTHLY REOORD OF CURRENT EVENTS 
LITERAKY NOTICES. 
EDITOR'S TABLE 
EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR 
OUR FOREIGN BUREAU 
i EDITOR'S DRAWER 
MASTER CHARLEY'S FOURTH OF JULY 
ILLUSTRATIONS Master Charicy as W ashington.— 





The Accident. —The Rescue. — Wa, like. —Triumph.—It 
ward of Valor.—The Battle of Bunker's Hill.—Personal 
Combat. — A Gallant Charge Firing Crackers An 


Explosion. —Finis ’ 
FASHIONS FOR AUGUST 
ILLUSTRATIONS Morning Costume and Child's 
Dress. —Burnous.— Boy s Seetch Cap 


TERMS 


One Copy for One Year . . $2.00 

Two Copies for One Year . 5 00 

Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 2 00 
And an Frtra Copy, gratis, for every Club of Tex Sun- 


sCRi bens. 

Hasren's Were ry and llanree's Macariwe, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 00, 

The Postage upon “ lianren's Macaztxe’ must be 
paid at the @ilice where if ts received, The Postage is 
Thirty-siz Cents a year 

___—sdARPER & BROTHERS, PURLISHERS 


~ HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHERAPEST 

FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 

Five Cunre a Neoweee;: $2 O08 » Year 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S New Serial, entitle: 
TALE OF TWO CITIES,” Spiendidiy Iiustrated } 
McL&ENAN, was commenced in ‘Harper's Weekly" for 
May 7, and will be continued from week 
completed 

GEO, WILLIAM CURTIS'S Tiluetrated Serial Tale 
of American Life, entitied “ TRU MPS,” was commenced 
in * Larper’s Weekly” for April 9 





‘A 
y 


> week 


TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY 


One Copy for Twenty Weeks. 100 
One Copy for One Vear ~ . 20 
One Copy for Two Years . . . 400 
Five Copies for One Year ete 60 
Twelve Copies for One Year oF a , 00 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year. . ow 


An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Club of Twarvs 

or TWENTY-FIVE ‘Unrsoniorns 

Teme ror Apverticino.—Fi Sty Cents a Line 

A Liberal Discount vill be made to those wishing to 
Advertine for three Months or more 

© * Persons living in the City of New York wishing 
** Harper's Weekly” left at their ses, will please send 
their names and residences, with the subscription mon- 
ey, to the Office of Publication 

HAKPER & BROTHERS, Porrieoens 
Frasklin Square, New York. 


; 
; 
if 











~~ 


HARPER'S 


WEEKLY. 





Cuarr Proprirror 
Lapy. “How much ?” 
Cuair Proprieror. 


CarTars PurstKxewn (; 


lone justice to by the country barbers.” 


Suyrurers (a London bar be r at Phalon's). 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DELANO 
i Life- 
Lj Preserving 


/ 


Coat and 






< 
aa 
ct 


Vest n sted Incorporated Jan, 1859. 
Capital $125 000 
MANI PACTURERS 
OF ALL KINDS OF 
Life- 
Preserving 
Garments 


Safety 
Bathing 
Dresses, 
Children’s 
Swimming 

Jackets, &e. 





Vest inflated 


OFFICE and SALBSROOM, 256 BROADWAY, 
(Opposite City ilall) NEW YORK. 








t orrived from the West). “I fear, Smythers, that my hair has not been 


Jeen bit hoff, Sir; bit hoff, I should say !” 





Designed for the use of the Medical Profeasion and the 
Family, having superseded the so-called * Gins’'—* Ar- 
|} omatic,” * Cordial,” “ Medicated,” &c.. ie now indorsed 
| by all of the prominent physicians, chemists, and con- 
noisseurs as possessing all of those ‘n/rinsie medicinal 
qualities (tonic and diuretic) which belong to an old and 
pure Gin. Put up in quart bottles and sold by all drug- 
gists, grocers, &c. 
A. M. BININGER & CO., 
(Established in 1778.) SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
No. 358 Broadway, N. Y. 


THIS BUTERIOR 
Strong - bodied 
delicate- 
flavored 


go O82, 


'® a) COFFEE, 
of C & y® For sale by 


© Corurar & Co 
No. 5 Beaver 
CO +S) Street. 


; LLIOT & PATTEN—Examine Inventions 

and procure American and Foreign Patents. Pat- 

ent Agency opposite main entrance of Patent Office 
Building, Washington City, D. C, 














Would you please to pay for the Cheers, Mum ?” 


‘Well, Mum—How many might you be a sittin’ on?” 







PATENT SELF-SEALING 


Fruit Cans & Jars, 


“These celebrated 
Cans and Jars," says 
the editor of the Lady's 
Book, **the first intro- 
duced, and, by all odds, 

~ the best, are steadily 
coming into general use. Thousands of iiousekeepers, 
who, in past seasons, were tempted to try other Cans and 
Jare, and who lost more or less of their fruit in conse- 
quence, wiil be glad to learn that ARTHUR'S never 
fails.” 

They are made of Tin, Glass, and Earthenware. 

ARTHUR, BURNHAM, & GILROY, 
Mannfietnrers under the Patent, 
Nos. 117 and 119 8, Tenth St. Philadelphia. 

Also, manufacturers under the Patent, for the United 
States, of the celebrated “OLD DOMINION" COF- 
FEE & TEA-POTS 





E. A. BROOKS, 
575 Broadway & 150 Fulton Street. 


A spiendid Assortment of Ladics’, Gentle- 
men’s, and Children’s Boots, Shoes, 
_and Gaiters. 


DR. J. B. MARCHISI’S 
CELEBRATED 


UTERINE CATHOLICON 
For the Relief and Cure of Suffering 
Females. 


With such universal distress and suffering as saddens 
the female life, a really good Medicine must be their best 
friend. The numerous cures of Irregularities, Secre- 
tions, Discharges, Ulcerations, Falling Wombs, Leucor- 
rioea, &c., constantly effected by Dr. Marchisi's Cathol- 
icon, gives it a reputation and popularity never obtained 
by any other article. It does what it promises, and can 
be relied upon. When every thing has been tried, the 
best physicians consulted, years spent in anguish, and 
fortunes wasted, this Catholicon has restored health to 
the patient and gladness to the fireside. It is active and 
efficient in any form of diseave peculiar to the female 
sex, and should never be dispensed with previous to and 
after confinement. Numerous letters testify that it is 

NEVER TAKEN WITHOUT BENEFIT. 

Daughters, Wives and Mothers! this medicine will 
cure you It has been long and favorably known. As 
an evidence of its efficacy, the money will be refunded 
where results are not as indicated. A pamphlet, with 
symptoms, tre atment, letters, c&c., sent gratis by mail, or 
delivered at the counter of any agent. Do not confound 
Dr. Marchisi with any other name. It can be had ia 
most every town, If not found, it can be sent by ex- 
Price $2 per bottle, or 3 bottles for $5. Notice 
Removal Address, 

BARNES & PARK, General Agents, 
13 and 15 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


DR. Ss. P. TOWNSEND'S | 
SARSAPARILLA 


IS THE ORIGINAL 
“GREAT AMERICAN REMEDY” 


And unfailing cure for Scrofulons Affections. Bilious 
Eruptions of the Skin, Salt Rheum, Scurvy, Summer 
Complaints, Dysentery, and ali 


IMPURITIES OF THE PUOOD. 


Be careful to vse onty that which has D. 
CHILTON’'S Certificate on each bottle 
Wholesale and Retail Depot, 212 Broadway, New York. 


|B paren penrt AND IRRITABILITY—phys- 

ical and mental—its CURE without “* Cordials.” 
** Curative (7) Instruments,” or “ Rings,” ete. With 
stamp enclosed, address, in perfect confidence, your 
friend, a former sufferer, merely superseribing Box 176, 
Charlestown, Mass, 


press. 





JAMES R. 





and ailing. 








° “J . - 
[Jury 30, 1859. 
HEALTH OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 

Under this head the Graefenberg Company, of No. 32 
Parx Row, New York, have published a series of arti. 
cles upon the diseases peculiarly affecting women, and 
which are met with in nine tenths of all women in the 
country; upon Consumption, the great scourge of the 
American Continent; and upon all the diseases incident 
to this country and climate. 

In these articles the Graefenberg Company have proved 
their eminent position as a Chartered Medical Instity- 
tion, and have based their claim to confidence upon the 
fact that they have studied the laws of nature rather than 
the laws of Galen and Hippocrates, and have applied 
common sense principles to the plainly-required necessi- 
ties exhibited by symptoms of local or general derange- 
ment. 

The proof of their successful treatment is found in 
testimony from leading physicians of all schools, from 
public and private individuals who have tested the rem- 
edies, from clergymen who have witnessed their im- 
mense value upon the health of their churches, and from 
notices given in the leading journals of the day. 





(From tHe New Yor« Tripvns.) 

The GRAEFENBERG FAMILY REMEDIES are 
mostvaluable. In the universal and distressing diseases 
of women, the remedies are gentle, judicious, and surely 
effective. ; 

{From tur New Yorn Times.) 

The GRAEFENBERG COMPANY have refitted their 
rooms, 80 that every accommodation is afforded those 
who desire the personal advice of the consulting physi- 
cian. All invalids, and strangers visiting the city, who 
require professional advice, had better call upou him. 
Dr. Bridge is a regular physician, of fine aitainments, 
and of great judgment and discrimination in the treat- 
ment of disease. Office and salesrooms, 32 Park Row, 
New York. 


THE GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL'S 
UTERINE CATHOLICON. 


Is offered as a certain cure in cases accompanied with 
any of the following sympioms: 

Irregularities—W eakness—Faintness— 

Deranged Appetite—Sallow Complexion— 
Pain in the Back and Kidneys—Chills— 

Cold Hands and Feet—Bloatings—Feverishness— 

Neuralgia—Palpitation of the Heart— 

Dizziness— Nervousness—H eadache— Restlessness— 

Disturbed Sleep—Flushes of Heat—General Pain— 

Crawling and Pain in the Spine and between the Shoul- 
ders— 

Acic Stomach—Nausea—Indigestion— 

Difficult Passing of Urine with Heat or Smarting— 

Itehing— Burning or Irritation to the Uterine Organs— 

Nightmare— Despair—H ysterics—Anxiety— 

Red face—Nervous Twitching—Starting—Constipation 

—Irritable Temper—Sadness—Depraved Appetite— 
Flatulence—Bloated and Irregular Bowels— 
Unpleasant Dreams—Pains in the Uterine Organs 
Numbness and Pains in the Limbs— 

Loss of Memory — Bewilderment — Soreness in the 
Feet—Pain in the Back 

All suppreasions in young girls, and the cough and de- 
cline so commonly attending them in the young, are re- 
lieved quickly and surely by the Catholicon. 

In this connection Miss Beecuer, sister of the Rev. 
Henry Warp Bercuer,in “ Letters to the People,” 
page 129, says: “*I have nine sisters and sisters-in-law, 
and fourteen female cousins, all married, and all delicate 
Awid the immense circle of my friends and 
aintance I can not recall ten married ladies, born in 
this century and country, who are perfectly healthy.” 
In cases, however, where the GRARFENBERG CATHOLIOON 
has been used, we must say that health has rapidly 
taken the place of disease, and ladies have become ro- 
bust, strong, vigorous, and healthy. 


AFFIDAVIT. 


Mayor's Orrior, Crty or New York, 
April 16, 1859. 

Josnva F. Baines, of New Yor, being duly sworn, 
deposes and says that he is the attending and consulting 
physician to the Graefenberg Company, No. 32 Park 
Row, New York; that he has had general supervision of 
the preparation of the Graefenberg Family Medicines for 
ten years, and that he has known their effect to have 
been uniformly good; that he has known the advertise- 
ments issued by the Company, and the certificates pub- 
lished, and he makes oath to their correctness and gen- 
uine character, and that any person desiring proof shall 
be referred to the parties directly, or be otherwise con- 
vineed of their entire accuracy. All persons interested 
may rely upon the statements of the Graefenberg Com- 
pany with implicit confidence. 

Sworn to before me, this 16th day of April, 1859. 

DANIEL F. TIEMANN, 
Mayor of the City of New York. 





acqu 





All of the Graefenberg Family Medicines are prepared 
by a skillful physician, and they may be relied upon in 
all cases for which they are recommended. They consist 
of eleven medicines, from which one may be selected 
adapted to the case. 

Ce For Save at tue Orrice or tus GRAagrEen- 
bere Comrayxy, No. 32 lank Kow, New Yorg. 


THE GRAEFENBERG COMPANY'S 
MARSHALL'S UTERINE CATHOLICON 
Ts a certain cure for all female monthly irreqularities, 
weakness, tumors, ulceration, inflammation, whites, fall 
ing, and other local derangemen/s of the ulerine organs, 
as well as the consti‘utional troubles arising from them 


Price $1 50 per bottle; five bottles for $E, It can 


be safely sent by Express. 


(w CAUTION. .“1 
Aw Anticue, wiotty Usavrsonzep, Nearty Re- 
SEMBLING THIS IN NAME AND LABEL, HAS BEEN PUT 
IN CIRCULATION, 
Address Letters and orders to 
JOSHUA F. BRIDGE, M.D., 


Secretary and Consulting Physician, Gracfenberg Com- 


pany, NO. 32 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





Invalids throughout the country may address DR. 
BRIDGE concerning their health with perfect confidence. 
ye Lf medicines are not ordered, and an extended 
opinion is required, the Letter must contain One Dollar 
to insure reply. 

The Graefenberg Manual of Health has been revised 
and improved, and elegantly illustrated with beautifully- 
colored Engravings of the human system. Sent by mail 
to any part of the country on receipt of 25 cents. It is 
a complete guide to all diseases and their cure. 

(3 Address JOSHUA F. BRIDGE, M_D., 
Seoreragy GRarrensene Compayy, 
32 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 





